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PREFACE 


Requirements relating to junior colleges range from no 
legislative enactments specifically dealing with this division 
of our system of public education to elaborate and detailed 
laws governing the establishment and maintenance of public 
colleges for the thirteenth and fourteenth years. In addition 
to the legal provisions several requirements of a semi-legal 
character have been formulated by state departments of 
education and other bodies on which authority has been 
conferred. The legislative acts and the other requirements 
are scattered through a variety of sources and are not gen- 
erally known outside of the areas to which they apply. 
Hence, it has seemed desirable to gather together and to 
present in an organized form the essential information in 
regard to the various legislative enactments and the semi- 
legal requirements pertaining to public junior colleges, and 
it is hoped that this bulletin will be useful to persons in- 
terested in the present status of this institution or in the 
legal aspects of its development. 


Wa ter S. Monroe, Director 
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PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE LEGISLATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


The problem. The purpose of this study is to summarize legal 
and semi-legal provisions for the publicly controlled junior colleges in 
the United States. The latter include the standards set up by state 
departments of education to whom such legislative powers have been 
delegated either expressly by the statutes, or implicitly by judicial de- 
cisions, or assumed by those states under provisions of their general 
school law. 

The general legal status of the public junior college is described 
in Chapter II. The details of legislation are taken up in Chapters III 
and IV under two heads: “Legal Provisions for the Establishment 
and Maintenance of Junior Colleges” and “Legal Requirements Con- 
cerning Junior College Administrative and Academic Standards.” 
Under the first heading are grouped legislation affecting types of dis- 
tricts, procedure in establishing, minimum requirements for establish- 
ing, state and local agencies of control, functions of state and local 
controlling agencies, and provisions for maintenance, including state 
aid, local taxation, and tuition. Under the second heading are grouped 
legal provisions for administrative control, qualifications and duties of 
teachers, admission and graduation of students, standard of work done, 
and curriculum requirements. In every case it must be remembered 
that this discussion is limited to the legal aspects. Existing conditions, 
such as costs, enrollments, equipments, tuition, tax rates, facts con- 
cerning teacher training, and other items of statistical information are 
of interest here only in so far as they throw light on the legal pro- 
visions. 

Sources and methods used.t_ For the most part, the data used 
in this study were obtained from original sources consisting of copies 
of the school laws of the various states and the various state statutes 
or state codes as found in the Law Library of the University of Ilinois. 
Recently published studies of several phases of junior-college legisla- 

1The manuscript for this study was practically completed before the appearance of Eell’s, 
W. C. The Junior College, but _a comparison has been made between a number of the facts 


presented herein and those in The Junior College. Such slight discrepancies as were found 
were checked by a further reference to the original sources. 
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tion? have been carefully compared and used to check the findings 
herein set forth. In a few cases, articles written by state officials have 
been accepted as primary sources for the data therein assembled.* 

In order to supplement the sources mentioned above, the writers 
sent a questionnaire to all of the state departments of education in the 
United States, requesting information concerning junior-college regu- 
lations. Replies were received from forty-three states. Since the 
questionnaire was sent out, communications concerning 1931 junior- 
college legislation have been received from four of these states. Ten 
of the respondents enclosed pamphlets or manuals giving standards 
relative to junior colleges.* These replies, together with other infor- 
mation at hand concerning five states, comprised a complete source 
of original data concerning junior-college statutes enacted by state 
legislatures and rules and regulations set up by state boards of edu- 
cation. Effort has been made to limit the information contained to 
statements of fact and to avoid interpretations whenever possible. 
Where doubt existed as to the status of a junior college or to the 


2Broom, K. M. Public Junior College Bulletin, State of Mississippi, Department of Ed- 
ucation, No. 58._ Jackson, Mississippi: State Superintendent of Education, 1929. 43 p. 

Brothers, E. Q. ‘‘Legal Status of the Publicly Supported Junior Colleges,’ School 
Review, 38:737-49, December, 1930. f 

Chambers, M. M. “Junior College Legislation in Michigan,’ Educational Law and 
Administration, 1:6-7, January, 1932. : 

Eells, W. C. “Recent Junior College Legislation in California,” Junior College Journal, 
2:24-29, October, 1931. . 

Foster, I. O., et al. ‘‘Some Phases of the Junior College Movement,” Bulletin of the 
School of Education, Vol. 4, No. 1. Bloomington: Indiana University, 1927, p. 60-67. 

] Hughes, R. H. ‘‘The Public Junior Colleges in Kansas,” School Review, 38:450-55, 
une, 1930, 

Morgan, W. E. “Junior College Developments in California,’ Junior College Journal, 
1:64-73, November, 1930. 

National Education Association. ‘State School Legislation,’’ Studies in State Educa- 
tional Administration, Studies Nos. 1, 6, and 10. Washington: National Education <Asso- 
ciation, December, 1929, December, 1930, February, 1932. 

Wallace, C. M. ‘Development of Junior Colleges in Iowa,’ Junior College Journal, 
1:176-82, January, 1931. 

Whitney, F. L. “Recent Legislation Affecting the Junior College,’? School Review, 
39:775-81, December, 1931. ; 

3For an example of this, see: Wallace, op. cit. 

_ ‘California State Department of Education, State Board of Education, ‘‘Rules and Regu- 
lations of the State Board of Education for the Government of the Public Schools of the 
sue ce: California,” Bulletin No. F-1. Sacramento: California State Printing Office, 1930, 
p. 14-17. 

_ Foote, J. M. “The Junior College Movement in Louisiana,’ State Department of Edu- 
garg oi Louise Bulletin, No. 119. Baton Rouge: State Superintendent of Public Educa- 
tion, ; p. 

Maryland Department of Education. ‘Principles and Standards for Accrediting Junior 
Colleges.’ Baltimore: Department of Education. 1 p. (American Council of Education 
recommendations. Mimeographed.) 

Minnesota Department of Education. Standards for Graded Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, St, Paul: Department of Education, 1929, p. 49-52. 

Mississippi State Department of Education. “Public Junior College,’ Bulletin No. 58. 
Jackson: State Department of Education. 43 p. ; 

New Hampshire State Board of Education. Report for the Biennial Period Ending 
June 30, 1930. Concord: State Board of Education, 1930, p. 126-29. 

_ New Jersey State Department of Public Instruction. “Regulations for Approval of 
Junior Colleges.’’? Trenton: Department of Public Instruction, 1931. 2 p. (Mimeographed.) 

Oklahoma State Board of Education. “Standards for Oklahoma Junior Colleges.” Okla- 
homa City: State Board of Education, 1928. 2 p. (Mimeographed.) 

Reid, J. R. and Marrs, S. M. N. “Texas Municipal Junior Colleges,” Bulletin of the 
ad Department of Education, No. 255. Austin, Texas: State Department of Education. 
93 p. 

Taylor, C. W. “Standards for Accrediting Junior Colleges in Nebraska.” Reprinted 
from the Junior College Journal, 2:175-77, December, 1931. 

_Texas State Department of Education. ‘Standards for Accrediting Junior Colleges.” 
Austin: State Department of Education. 3 p. (Mimeographed.) 
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meaning of a law, letters were sent to persons who presumably were 
able to supply the desired information. In case ambiguities and in- 
accuracies still exist, the writers will be glad to receive corrections. 


Accrediting-agency standards not included. Standards set up by 
extra-legal bodies, such as state universities or regional standardizing 
agencies on accredited relations, are not included, except in cases where 
the standards of such agencies are adopted for the state by some legally 
constituted or legally empowered body. Thus, for example, the stand- 
ards set up by the Committee on Accredited Relations with Higher 
Institutions, in Kentucky,® are not given in this report. Furthermore, 
regulations and standards which are known to refer exclusively to 
private junior colleges are not included. Such documents as those 
describing the conditions of incorporation of the Junior College of 
Connecticut at Bridgeport,® the rules applying with respect to private 
junior colleges in Maine which receive state aid,’ the statement of defi- 
nitions of junior colleges in Virginia,’ and the list of regulations for the 
establishment of junior colleges in Washington, as stated by Bolton,® 
are not included, since they are not thought of as applying specifically 
to public junior colleges.*° 


5Listed and discussed in the Kentucky School Journal, 6:21-25, November, 1927. 

ee Pence “bedianon Pens oO Public Schools.” Augusta: 
Bee eect. “Biesceil Status of the Junior College,” Baylor University Bul- 
as she ae “The Establishment of Junior Colleges,” Washington Educational Jour- 
nal, 5:270-71, 293-94; May, 1926. . i, ree 

#For standards set up by vacious de for funior Colleges,” School Review, 36:593-603, 


October, 1928. 


CHAPTER II 
GENERAL LEGAL STATUS OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Number and distribution of public junior colleges. “There are 
today approximately 550! so-called junior colleges in the United States, 
including standard and non-standard institutions. As indicated in 
Tables I and II, 212 of these are publicly controlled, of which 149 
are of the locally controlled type, 58, state-controlled, and 5, branches 
of state universities. These publicly controlled junior colleges are dis- 
tributed over thirty-five states. Locally controlled junior colleges are 
found distributed over twenty-two states, while the state controlled 
junior colleges are found in twenty” states. Seven states have both 
locally and state controlled types. Publicly controlled junior colleges 
are most numerous in California, lowa, and Texas, these states having, 
in the order named, thirty-seven, twenty-seven, and twenty public jun- 
ior colleges. Some of the other states having several public junior 
colleges are: Arkansas, eight; Illinois, six; Kansas, ten; Michigan, 
eight; Minnesota, seven; Mississippi, twelve; Missouri, eight; Okla- 
homa, thirteen; Georgia, eight; and Washington, six. 

Types of public junior colleges. The two general types of 
locally controlled public junior-college districts are those in which the 
junior colleges are combined with high schools and those that are inde- 
pendent of high schools. The junior-college district coterminous with 
a city or county district and constituting an upward extension of the 
high school is provided for in all states having a general statutory pro- 
vision. In such districts the statutes usually provide that the junior 
college shall be combined with the high school and under the admin- 
istration of the high-school principal or the superintendent of schools. 
There are, however, legal provisions in several states for other types 
of districts. California, Mississippi, and Texas have legislation con- 
cerning independent single junior-college districts and union districts 
consisting of various combinations of the single units. Arizona, 
Kansas,** Mississippi, California, and Texas provide for county dis- 
tricts. In the 1931 law, Arizona provides for both union and county 
junior-college districts in addition to single districts of the combination 
type, a union district including two or more contiguous high-school 
districts in the same county, and a county district including all of the 

_‘These facts are based on studies made at the University of Illinois in August, 1930, 
and in April, 1931. The results of these studies were compared with the lists published in the 
Junior College Journal of January, 1931, and January, 1932. 


*This number includes those states having junior-college branches of state universities. 
?aIn Kansas, no county junior colleges have been established. 
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territory of a county not included in any other junior-college district. 
The Louisiana law provides that a district shall consist of an entire 
parish. The state controlled junior colleges, wherever found, are 
usually state agricultural, teacher-training, or vocational schools, or 
branches of the state university. 

It is difficult to draw, on the basis of the method or amount of 
state control, a hard and fast line between the state controlled and the 
other types of public junior colleges. The fundamental difference ap- 
pears to be found in the agency to which the state has delegated the 
authority. It will be shown that the tendency is to centralize authority 
in the hands of state departments of education for the approving, 
standardizing, and supervising of locally controlled junior colleges. 
Such state controlled institutions as state normal schools, state or 
county agricultural schools, and state military schools usually operate 
under detailed statutory provisions and are accountable directly to the 
legislature or to bodies created by the legislature. This is particularly 
true of the agricultural and industrial schools of Georgia and Missis- 
sippi in which the courses of study are specifically prescribed. Branches 
of state universities are, of course, under the control of university 
authorities. 


General legal status of public junior colleges. Table III indi- 
cates the twenty states in which junior-college legislation is now in 
effect. Only thirteen of these states—Arizona, California, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, North Dakota, and Texas—have general legislation 
concerning the locally controlled type. In eight states—California, 
Georgia, Idaho, Montana, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and 
Texas—legislative provision is made for the state controlled type, 
either under the direct control of the state or as a branch of the state 
university. Two states, California and Texas, make statutory pro- 
visions for both the locally controlled and the state controlled types, 
while the Mississippi agricultural junior colleges appear to be the 
extended-high-school as well as the state controlled type. 

Seven states—Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Hlinois, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, and Tennessee—have only special legislation providing for 
certain institutions at definitely stipulated places.*? Of these seven 
states, Colorado has special legislation concerning junior colleges of 
the extended-high-school type at Grand Junction and at Trinidad. In 
aot weber Colts st Orden, However, Ucn is 


isted in Table III, because one of these institutions does not come under the control of 
oe ee until Tas 1, 1932, and the other, not until July 1, 1933. The law is, therefore, not 


considered to be yet in effect. 
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Taste I.—Pustic Junior COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES 
How Controlled 
cf Name of Date 
Location Institution Established 
Branch of 
Local State) | University 
Alabama 
INOraially.. elstere ss Sta. Agr..and Mech. 
ist. CCOU. \yagerstoete e100 x 1875-1920 
Arizona 
Phoenix..... wee Phoenix It: Collen. « a 1920 
Arkansas 
Eldoradon cise. Eldoradon)te, Coll. are x 1925 
Fort Smith..... Fort Smith Jr. Coll..... x 1928 
Jonesboro....... Sta. net and Mech. 
Coll Rese teers AB x 1910 
Little Rocky... Tate Rock jr. Goll. ean + x 1927 
Magnolia....... Sta. Agr. and Mech. 2 
Colles iteseuatrtiers eerste x 1910-1925 
Monticello...... Sta. ae and Mech 
Wane ete Accs x 1910-1925 
Pines Bluth sere. Sta. pes and Mech. 
Coll. and Norm. Sch.. x 
Russellville..... Ark. Polytechnic Coll.. 3 1910-1922 
California . 
INANE NG Geno oer Citrus ri Coll memmmaee x 1915 
Bakersfield...... Bakersfield Jr. Coll..... x L913 19078 
iBrawileyaeneeece Brawley Jr. Coll....... x 1910-1924 
(Compton set Comptons|t, Colleasenee x 1927 
HSI, Gentrolsc ces Central (Union) Jr. 
Colle cnatioosm cmt x 1922 
ls Centromectrie Bast Side Jr, Coll...... x 1930 
Fullerton....... Fullerton Jr. Coll...... x 1913 
Fresno. vse. do bao ty dhe Gola gocaac x Hees lee ye> 
Fresno... Fresno Tech. Jr. Coll... x 1930 
Glendale... Glendale Jr, Collis. ...: x 1927 
Hollister San Benito Co. Jr. Coll. x 1919 
Kentfieldins sec. Marin Union Jr. Coll.. x 1926 
Hancastet... <': Deters Valley Jr. 
Coll ei sarors scene cates x 1912-1928 
Long Beach....| Long Beach Jr. Coll.. x 19262 1927» 
Los Angeles....| Los Angeles Jr. Coll.... x 1929 
Marysville...... Vuba Coljir-iColl.n. 2. x 1927 
Modesto........ Modesto Jr. Coll....... x 1921 
Ontarione essen) Chafteyiir! Colle... ac x 1916-1922 
Pam omar siers Pamonay]rColl. ccc. x 1916 
Pasadena sirens Pasadena Jr. Coll...... x 1924 
Porterville...... Porterville Jr. Coll..... x 1927 
Reedley........ Reedley Jr. Coll........ x 1926 
Riverside....... Riverside Jr. Coll...... ye 1916 
Sacramento..... Sacramento Jr. Coll.... x 19218 1922» 
Salita Smeiseensrnere Salinas) jirnCollessemns Sk 19268 19201 
San Bernardino.] San Bernardino 
Valley Union Jr. Coll. x 1926 
SHOU MOSS son cnor San Jose Jr. Coll. Div.. x 1921-1929 
San Luis Obispo.| Calif. Polytechnic Sch.. x 1903-1927 
San Mateo...... San Mateo Jr. Coll fs 19228 1921¢ 
Satta Anas nen « Santa Ana Jr. Coll..... x 1915 1922¢ 
Santa Maria....| Santa Maria Jr. Coll.... = 1920 
Santa Monica... | Santa Monica Jr. Coll.. x 1929 
Santa Rosa. sa Santa Rosa Union Jr. 
Collis wee invesvonitets x 1918 
Susanville,..... Hassen i Collieenrc cts x 1925 
ALA te ewetesnuane/ eva) si Dafter Collies x 1916-1922 
ViGnCUT aise.) << Wentitran)ite Collecacire x 1926-1929 
Wisalianttertesom Wasaliay sr Goll ye ccs. x 1926 
Colorado 
Grand Junction. | Grand Junction Jr 
oS PON OOM Sasa nosoanns x 1925 
HilpabonGlenshs co ogi ee Sbrinidag |i Colle use xh 1925 
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Location 


Delaware 
DOvVers sisc sve aoc 


Florida 
St. Petersburg... 
Pampas occas eles 


Georgia 
PAN bangers .ctievsis 


Americus....... 


PRU USES ere sraye resis 
BOWEN = ssa ea. 


Waynesboro.... 


Idaho 
EANUDI O18 ierevst ch ayersvors 


GY OE ndeis cain Buen 
LarGrange.§ css 
Wat Salle creticic 


Iowa 
SA Diditsresscelateroyes 


[BOONE coe che ace 
Brtbtaeiicers tisiasae 
Burlington...... 
Centerville...... 
Chariton. sic 
@larindast. sas. 
(CaS Slesiodena 
Eagle Grove..... 
Elkader... ae 

Ellsworth 
Emmetsburg.... 

Estherville...... 
Fort Dodge..... 
Independence... 
Maquoketa...... 
Marshalltown... 

Mason City..... 

Muscatine: es .= 


AbiheGrels 6am enooe 
Washington..... 
Wiattkonl. a... er 
Webster City.... 
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TABLE I.—(Continued) 
How Controlled 
Name of 
Institution Estuliithed 
Branch of 
Local State University 
Sta. Coll. for Colored 

Studentsitnch<veiccah x 1926 
St pcreoebere es Colle x 
sPamnanirnCollemaecc. x 1041 
“ont Norm. and Agr. 

SAP are tee xe 
Rae Sta. Agr. aie 

and Norm. Coll...... x 1926 
Jr. Coll. of Augusta.... x 1925 
Bowden Sta. Norm. 

and Indus. Coll...... x 
Middle Ga. Agr. and 

Mech Goll aera. x 1928 
SomGay Stas Coll. ..ue x 1927 
Ga. Sta. Coll. for Men.. x 1924 
Burkei@ongt Coll scnc x 1928 
Albion Sta. Norm. Sch.. x 
bowen Sta. Norm. Mee 

Kes Sire ODT x 1 

So. Hesack Univ. of ie 

Piston aac aeorires x 1927 
Grane Jr) Collvnceccinste x 1911 
Morton Jr. Coll.. he x 1924 
Thornton Jr. Colla x 1927 
NoliceiaCollemnt eee x 1902 
Lyons Twp. Jr. Coll.. x 1929 
La Salle-Peru- 

Oglesby Jr. Coll...... x 1924 
ives tie, Cols gag aot von x 1927 
Bloomfield Jr. Coll..... x 1928 
Booneuhim Collsssenen ee x 1927 
ibrokireliin Oules Sno comae x 1927 
Burlington Jr. Coll..... x 1920 
Centerville Jr. Coll..... x 1930 
Chariton It Collis... as 1927 
Glarimda) ir Colle. ace x 19228 1923b¢ 
Creston jr Colls..mee x 1926 
Eagle Grove Jr. Coll.... 3 1928 
Pikader |r Collen a. x 1929 
Elisworth jr) Collis. ..- x 1928 
Emmetsburg Jr. Coll.... x 1930 
Estherville Jr. Coll..... x 1924 
Fort Dodge Jr. Coll.... x 1922 
Independence Jr. Coll.. x 1928 
Maquoketa Jr. Coll..... x 1927 
‘Marshalltown Jr. cee : exe 1927 
Mason City Jr. Coll.... Bs 1918 
Muscatine Jr. Coll...... x 1929 
Osceola JirsCollo...... << x 1927 
Red Oak Jr, Golly... = x 1921 
Sheldon Colleen. x 1926 
Tipton Jr. Coll.......+- x 1927 
Washington Jr. Coll... x 1927 
Wiatlkom lies Colley. se 1923 

x 1926 


Webster City Jr. Coll... 
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-Tasce I.—(Continued) 
How Controlled 
; Name of Date 
Location Institution Established 
Branch of 
Local State University 
| 
Kansas 
Arkansas City...| Arkansas City Jr. 
(0) | Bates eetce aicicac er aS 1922 
Coffeyville...... Coffeyville Jr. Coll.. % 1923 
Doradowe sce El Dorado Jr. Coll..... x 1927 
Hort Scottra. ase Fort Scott Jr. Coll..... x 1919 
Garden City..... Garden City Jr. Coll.... x 1919 
Hutchinson..... Hutchinson Jr. Coll.... x 1928 
Independence Independence Jr. Coll.. x 1925 
Nolavyeteccessisress%10/ Movant Colleeree eyes ares i 1923 
Kansas City..... Kansas City Jr. Coll.... x 1923 
ParSOnShciee se (|) arsorts) Jap Cole. ores ee x 1923 
Kentucky 
Hrankctortmns cre Ky. Norm. and Indus. 
AB een oe cacae on x 
Louisiana 
Monroe oe Oeste Parish Jr. 
sarale es eee eNO x 1931 
Maryland 
IBOWAG cee seen = Maryland Norm. Sch... x 
Frostburg...) ... Sta, NormmasSch.eee ese x 
Salisbunyiaaccie ee Mesylaed Sta. Norm. 5 
a i ee ay x 1925 
WOW CNS ooo oe Maryland Sta. Norm. 
s Crmuererereysy eater alle toe x 1866 
Massachusetts 
Springfield...... Springfield Jr. Coll..... x 1917 
Era? 1922 
AVACIEY wn clea eave Baya City: ire Collen -ts x ce 
(@altimetines cess Calumet J Collyne a.) ss x 1928 
UIE ea yee ei Flint Ir, Colige eaeuce x 1923 
Grand Rapids...| Grand Rapids Jr. Coll.. x 1914 
Highland Park.. Highiond Park Jr. 1918 
Jackson. ./.... Jackson ie Coll eee : 1928 
Muskegon Muskegon Jr. Coll...... x 1926 
iRorteEliuirons snr. Ore ERinOn JrsCollvace = 1923 
Mpcese Cer 
Oleraine....... Titascas lit Collmemrercre te x 
Diitheaaeaaen Dalathejir Golly enters : 1927 
Piha ek ie Bly Wee Collet ees s ae 
Eveleth......... Eveleth Jr. Coll... 2... = tone 
idibbities ee. Hibbing Jr. Coll....... x 1916 
Rochester....... Rochester Jr. Coll...... x 1915 
Virginia........ Wingimiay te Collen: x 1921 
Mississippik 
Garthagenaneerend: eakelGoy jin Collec... x 1926 
WDecattiterrestverts East eae (Newton) 
ilies Wes Siete orces te m -192 
Hillis villeiyers esse JonesiCo. Jn Colle. ae * Hate ES 
Goodman....... Holmes Jr. Coll........ = 1925-1928 
Moorhead...... Sunflower Jr. Coll...... x 1926 
Perkinston: ses «. | Hafeison Stone: 
jackson) Jin, Colliaeias s b 
Poplarville...... Pearl River Jr. Coll.... s seeanticess 
Raymond....... fehinidsiyite Gol rereretnic x 19224 19238 
SOOKE aocovonw 08 Mise (Kemper) Jr. 
|) Se WCOUISS Sn Goro mo abier d 
Senatobia....... N. W. Miss. (Tate) Jr. a eh gl 
Swobabibhicn Sago us SW. Miss. (Pike) Tr. 7 * 1926 
Wiessomlerpracerien Copiah ‘Lincoln Jr. 28 | 1918-1929 
WORT treet x 1928 


a 
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17 
Taste I—(Continued) 
| 
How Controlled 
i Name of Date 
Location Institution eA Established 
Local State University 
Missouri . 
Caruthersville...| Jr. Coll. of Caruthers- 
SLE oeay ace Pelee esse eas x2 1928 
Blah River.es oe. Jr. Coll. of Flat River x 19228 1921b 
Jefferson City.. Jefferson City Jr. Coll. x 1910¢ 19268 
Kansas City..... Jr. Coll. of Kansas 
IGE Wien ettstnre e oreroun lee x. 1915 
Moberly clnietietelencs Moberly jie Coll. . Ces x 1927 
Mion ett Seren ert oe Monett Jr Coll. tose. . x 1927 
Sos JOSeDieee rs Jr. Coll. of St. 
OSEDES cs ieccicsuetcncyere x 1915 
iiremboiate eect er Mrenton Jr. Colles ss.0. x 1925 
Montana 
ISMITORS. conc oOeL East. Mont. Norm. Sch. x 1925 
DDMOr ora els sieve «5 Mont. Sta. Norm. Sch. x 1893 
IBIENARS agnooeoas North. Mont. Sch...... x 1929 
Nebraska 
McCool ie. ss. McCook Jr. Coll....... x 19268 1925» 
INO NBEO SE AG babe Norfolls Jz, (Coll... 3.2.1. x 1928 
Scottsbluff...... Scottsbluff Jr. Coll..... x 1929 
New Mexico 
Vos welll rectors 1 IN Miexs Mali Tinsts. jovsc1. x 1898-1914 
North Carolina 
Asheville....... Coll. of the City of 
4 Nsheyillegir cna tetael « x 1926 
BiLEMOFES Micyele lei « Buncombe Co. Jr. Coll.. x 1927 
Elizabeth City...| Elizabeth City Norm. 1922 
ROG Hie etereere crete rovedenent)s x 
North Dakota 
Wott Meatle sel. es N. Dak. Sch. of 
RORESE Rr Yycrevenmetesetoers 3 x 1906-1925 
Wahpeton...... IN. Dak. Sch. of Sci..... x 19088 1910» 
One d f Uni i 
efefohsisreterete 2 a Oi: : 
a rede. wie sit © Sch x 1872-1922 
Oklahoma 
Altus.........-- Asie Collepyre a <1 x 19218 ae 
Bartlesville...... Bartlesville Jr. Coll.... x Le 19238 
Claremore. -...- Okay Milsi@oll eee ae se. x 1919 
Goodwell....... Panhandle A. and M. 
ie oe x 
AWiEOH crs (oilelis\ie1 «1 sie Cameron Sta. Sch. 0 
: Tita cee eee x 2 
IMDEOT Ss oo Rencace N. E “Okla. [i Coles ét x 1 A 
Muskogee Muskogee Jr. Coll...... = roa 
Okmulgee Okmulgee Jr.Coll. fee x 1 
Tishomingo..... Pee Sta. pee ag 5 a e {9228 1923b 
caW eee Uinieerenk d 
Tose |G i aan x | 1920" 19230 
Wwignniletsnc Gacnsae Conners Sta. Agr. 1997 
arg ee are terata oiccs x 
Wilburton...... Boek ae Goll eee x 1909-1927 
Oregon 
Ashilandcs <r > « South. Oreg. Norm 
Clea eyelets niolensiesekerters as 1910 
Monmouth...... Oreg. Norm. Sch....... 3K 
Oswego...--+-+ Mayhurst Norm. Sch. x 
Pennsylvania! Erie Jr. Coll. of 
IBsiedgnwgooucoon Univ. of Pittsburgh. . 8 1928 
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Tas_e I.—(Concluded) 


eee 


How Controlled 


Date 
Location ener cn “ie Established 
Local State Branch o 
University 
Pennsylvania 
ont.) 
Johnstown......| Johnstown Jr. Coll. 
of Univ. of 
Pitisbtir gh iste eters ° xt 1927 
Uniontown......| Uniontown Jr. Coll. 
of Univ. of 
Pittsbur gli. este» ele xf 1928 
Tennessee Uni ‘tcea Te 
asi etessc@ niv. of Tenn. Jr. 
ae Calls cue “ee x 1927 
‘Texas ; 
Amarillo........| Amarillo Jr. Coll....... 4 1929 
Arlington....... IN. Tex. Jr: Agr. Coll... ¢ x 1917 
Beaumont...... South Park Coll....... x 1923 
Brownsville. Brownsville Jr. Coll.... ed 1926 
Clarendon. Clarendon’ jr. Colle. 3 1927 
Edinburey ine ae Edinburg Jr. Coll.. ‘ Bc 1927 
Gainesville...... Gainesville Jr. Coll..... x 1923 
MAM SDOLO aesteisle Hillsboro Jr iColl. s..). x 1923> 19258 
MBWOLOIYON pacoane Houston Colored Jr. 
Colloyiraadene caterers x 1927 
LEIGESONS coganos Houston Jr. Collin... x 1927 
Batis eyes: erstae eros ParissroCollysennascer x 1924 
Rangers ance en Ranger jirCollics sss. x 1926 
San Angelo..... San Angelo Jr. Coll.... x 19288 1929° 
San Antonio....| San Antonio Jr. Coll... x 19258 1926 
Stephenville.... | John Tarleton Agr. 
Collies. oes aes « x 1917 
Mom plercrertstetsas ‘hempleJineColl anes x 1926 
Texarkana...... Texarkana Jr. Coll... .. x 1927 
iy lermeretearecr ls Trler ir Golle, ppeeren > 1926 
Wictoniaeniees Tolle Vitctoriar fire Colleen x 1925 
Wichita Falls... |: Wichita Falls Jr. Coll. ae 1922 
Utah 
Cedar City... ce) Branch: Aer Collis. sen xs 1913 
Washington 
Aberdeen....... Grays Harbor Jr. Coll. x 1930 
Bellingham..... Wash. Sta. Norm. Sch. x 1925 
Centiraliarewe. 6s Centralia Jr Coll... < 1925 
Cheney. « s<.0s00% Cheney Sta. Norm. 
CMiviedeta chiar seeutamnerene x 
Mt. Vernon..... Mt. Vernon Jr. Coll.... ps 1926 
Walkiniahciivic civierste Yakima Valley Jr. 
oe ae Colles ertctrene soe x 1928 
West Virginia..... 
Bliefield i... .. Bluefield Inst.......... > 1895-1926 
ICGVS Cty uiarcimianerercks Potomac Sta. ochyecs x 19228 1923b¢ 
Montgomery....} New River Sta. Sch.... x 1895 
Wisconsin 
Milwaukee...... Univ. of Wis. Ext. 
Diva crarn-s weshecleintetere ae x 1908 


a,b, ¢,dThe letters a, b, c are used where there is some discrepancy in the correct 
date of establishment. The letter “a” indicates the date assigned by D. S. Campbell, Secre- 
tary of the American Association of Junior Colleges, in the Junior College Journal for 
January, 1932; ‘“b,” the date assigned by F. L. Whitney in The Junior College in America; 
“c,” the date as indicated in the catalogues of the institutions. The letter ‘“d’ is used for 
Mississippi to indicate dates as given in the Mississippi Department of Education Bulletin, 
No. 58. p. 38-39 on public junior colleges. 

*The College of the City of Asheville is reported as temporarily discontinued. 

The three branches of the University of Pittsburgh are only partly state controlled. 

SAlthough a branch of the Agricultural College of Utah this institution is not listed by 
Campbell as state controlled. 

»Trinidad Junior College is listed as state controlled by Campbell. 

'The date, 1920, is given for Salinas by Eells in The Junior -ollege. 

_ 4The normal schools included in this list are officially reported as accredited by the state 
university for one or two years of academic work beyond the high school. 
he junior colleges of Mississippi are both locally and state controlled but probably 
should all be classed as state controlled. 

1The three junior colleges in Pennsylvania are branches of the University of Pitts- 

burgh, but have partial state support and partial state control. 
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Taste II—NumpBer oF Pusiic Junior CoLLeces IN OPERATION 
IN THE UNITED States, JANUARY 31, 1932 


Branch of 
State Local State 
Control ||" Control. |"ayntvesiy |) Oot 
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North) Dakotacs ance once © cic sie, clseisivtere 
Ol itoptotete steictetscistoe rowers sine Sete slo sle:o 7m ier aier 
IAB GNA qaicveiceslaslersel oalelicie oie otsiaisieleielereie 
Oregon.... 
Ieinisyl Vania seraleleye ccsjerscers:+ eieevelevs sisieniciele 
Tennessee... oe 
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Washington.. 
West Virginia. 4 
Wisconsin....... IGG OSG HCDIC te oe 1 


HL Otalenerveteretetetolaroievotav|eteversteteKele/ehel=ye/steisralaye 149 58 5 212 


Illinois a special act was passed in the extra session of 1931 for the 
purpose of validating Crane Junior College in Chicago, an institution 
that has been in existence for over twenty years and which is now one 
of the largest junior colleges in the United States. Five states—Idaho, 
Montana, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Wisconsin—contain junior col- 
leges which are definitely located branches of the state university. In 
Pennsylvania the Erie, Johnstown, and Uniontown branches of the 
University of Pittsburgh operate under state aid and partial state 
control. In Georgia* and Oklahoma there is legal provision for certain 
specified state controlled agricultural and normal schools of junior- 
college rank. 

Non-legalized junior colleges. Since there are thirty-five states 
in which public or state controlled junior colleges are now in operation, 
and since there is legislation in only twenty states, there remain fifteen 
states in which the junior college exists without being legalized by 


4These state controlled institutions in Georgia are nominally branches of the state uni- 
versity. 
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statute. That is to say, there are statutory provisions for public junior 
colleges in somewhat over one-half of the states in which such institu- 
tions exist. In the remaining states in which public junior colleges are 
found the legal status of the junior colleges varies. In Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Massachusetts, Oregon, and West Virginia the 
high-school-extended type of junior college is said to be “recognized 
by the public but not by the legislature.”* In Arkansas and Massa- 
chusetts® the state department acts without legislative provision on an 
assumed authority under the general law. In Utah’ there is a junior- 
college branch of the state agricultural college without specific statu- 
tory provision. In Colorado, Illinois, New Jersey, Indiana, New 
York, North Carolina, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming, the 
locally controlled junior college is not generally legalized by statute, 
but the general educational laws of these states are such as appear to 
make it unnecessary for such specific enactment to be made. 


The junior-college decision in North Carolina. The legality of 
maintaining a junior college under the authority of the general school 
law of the state and without specific permissive legislation was tested 
in the now famous Asheville Case, which was decided August 30, 1930, 
by the Supreme Court of the State of North Carolina in the case of 
Zimmerman versus Board of Education in Buncombe County.® This 
decision was that the city of Asheville had the power to establish, 
maintain, and operate a junior college out of the school funds available 
for the operation of its public school system. The records show that 
junior-college attendance is free to students who reside in Asheville, 
and therefore the decision has to do with a free, publicly supported 
junior college.'® 

This case may set a precedent for the other eight states mentioned 
above that have such liberal general school laws as seem to make 
junior-college legislation unnecessary. The laws of the state of New 
Jersey, for example, provide for the education of children between 
the ages of five and twenty, with no specification of the kind of schools 
to be maintained, that being left, as, indeed, it is in several junior- 
college statutes, to the decision of the State Department of Education. 
As pointed out by Brothers, “The Board of Regents of the University 
of the State of New York may extend to the people at large increased 


_  5Brothers, E. Q. “Legal Status of Publicly Supported Junior Colle 2 z 
view, 38:737-50, December, 1930. Seti 4 ay are 
t may be that Oklahoma should be included in this group, as evidenced by the state- 
ment of George C. Wells, Secretary of the Oklahoma State Board of Education shee “The 
school laws of Oklahoma do not specifically provide for junior colleges.” 
‘The 1931 legislation in Utah is discussed in a footnote to Table ITI. 
_ §The special 1931 legislation in Illinois directly affects only Crane Junior College, in 
amen ges) Stace i spoles only to junior colleges in cities of 100,000 population or over, ; 
Sh 1B BOW 


~The College of the City of Asheville, though not permanently di ti d 
operated during the school years, 1930-32. , 55S rer ea 
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educational opportunities and facilities, . . . grant credentials and 
otherwise organize and conduct such work.” The Indiana Constitu- 
tion’ states that “It shall be the duty of the General Assembly = 
to provide by law for a general and uniform system of common schools 
wherein the tuition shall be without charge, and equally open to all.” 
This has been interpreted as meaning that “any public school is a part 
of the state system of common schools.”!* That the State Department 
of Education of Illinois does not feel the need of junior-college per- 
missive legislation for its state is clearly indicated by the following 
extract from a letter received from State Superintendent, F. G. Blair, 
under date of April 8, 1931: 


I have your letter with enclosed questionnaire relating to the legal and 
semi-legal college standards and requirements. In Illinois our so-called 
junior college is an anomalous situation. The fact is there is no such thing 
as a junior college. What we do have is a six-year senior high school with 
thirteenth and fourteenth grades. It was ruled very early that there was 
no upper limit to the age of pupils who might be educated at public expense. 
Wherever Boards of Education so desire, they have given a year of post 
graduate work in the high school for students who could not go away to 
college. The adding of two years was just an extension of this practice. 
The matter has never been passed upon by the courts. 

All the data that come to this office from the so-called junior colleges 
maintained under Boards of Education, reach this office and are classified 
as thirteenth and fourteenth grade work in the high school. 


A somewhat similar situation which occurs in Oklahoma is indi- 
cated by the statement of Secretary George C. Wells of the Oklahoma 
State Board of Education. In an explanatory letter accompanying his 
reply to the questionnaire, he states: 

The school laws of Oklahoma do not specifically provide for junior 


colleges, but the state board of education has assumed authority under the 
general law and set up specific standards for junior colleges. 


In like manner the other states in this group have such general 
constitutional or statutory provisions for education as to make specific 
legislation for the junior college seem to be of value mainly as a means 
of improving their quality, rather than for establishing their legality. 

Dates of junior-college legislation. It is interesting to note 
from Table III that, with the exception of Montana where no locally 
controlled public junior colleges exist, all states having general legis- 
lation concerning the junior college as a part of the educational system 
of the state have, during the years 1927-31, either enacted the legisla- 
tion for the first time or revised existing acts. Based upon available 


1Brothers, op. cit. 


12 Art. 8. ap f ' 
eeeieue versus Board of School Commissioners of Indianapolis. 151 N. E. 411. 


March 31, 1926. 
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Tapie I1T-—Dares or Latest ENACTED or RevisEp StaTuTES Now 1Nn EFFECT 
LecaLizinG Pusiic JuUNiIoR CoLLeces IN TWENTY STATES 


lly Controlled State Controlled Branch of State 
States* Bei ioe a Type University 


ATZORE ST Ch cs tee 1927, Ch. 84, Par. 1-4 
Rates 1931, S.B. 77 


1931, S.B. 832 1927 
1931, S.B. 845 


lorad ommeeenrereteti 1925, Special bill 
ead for Grand Junction 
and Trinidad 


Georeianrsvaedeie tere : 1927, Special 
1927, Special for 1927, Pocatello 
id a Orraprcreetey scetsve ot ows UMS ae RAS Finior — Collepetan 
a branch of the 
state university 
MUI OTSiopencyercitersls etevohersts 1931, Special act 


affecting only 
Crane Junior 
College, Chicago 


OWiaraietevatheisisrete <ccitereys 1927, S.B. 4767 -B-1 
IKARS ASS werercisreue als finer 1917, Ch. 283, Sec. 1 
(Revised, 1931) 
NCOUISIAM a ereteere siete 1928, S.B. No. 161 
MMU sohi ga tnieeye rete lerersterets 1929, No. 295, p. 760 
Minis otarey-teretelarserentls 1927, 2992, 1-6 
IMISSISSIDDllngleyseisienslere 1928, S.B. 131} 
MGSOULL seis titers ete 1927, H.B. No. 24 
Wiosttatlalsercisierstierererste 1917, Sec. 1302 and The Northern Mon- 
1307; Ch. 102, 1921 tana School at 
Code Havre as a branch 
of the University of 
Montana 
INebiraskats attereisinteyereters ete Scott-Meyers 
ill 


published statements, during the year 1930™* there was not any con- 
sequential junior-college legislation even attempted in the United 
States. During 1931, there was no general junior-college legislation 
enacted in states where such legislation did not already exist, except 
in Nebraska and North Dakota. With the exceptions of the special 
legislation in Utah to take effect July 1, 1932, and the changes in the 
California laws, legislation was limited to comparatively minor changes 
in already existing laws. Whether this legislative inactivity is to be 
construed as a waning of interest in the junior-college movement, or 

_ , Legislatures of nineteen states met in 1930. Of these, eight—Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Virginia—were in 


regular session, and ten—Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Nebraska, New Hamp- 


shire, Texas, Utah, and West Virginia—were in special session. Louisiana met in regular 
and special sessions. 


. 
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Tas_e III.—(Conciupep) 


Siates* High School Extended State Controlled Branch of State 
Type Type University 


North Dakotas....+<. £931, S.B. 209 


Oklahoma <2 /s-cjtas70.c% 1923, 1924, and 
1927 - Special 


Pennsylvania........ 1927, Branches of 
the University of 
Pittsburgh 
Tennessee.......... 3 . 1927, Special at 
Martin 
BR EXAG aie s aaeiea.c a See 1929, H.B. No. 10 1929 


_ , “In Eells, W. C. The Junior College, p. 39, Wisconsin is listed as having a general 
junior-college law. But the 1928 revised code of Wisconsin Common School Laws makes 
no mention of it. Also, the reply received from C. A. Smith, Secretary of the Faculty 
of the University of Wisconsin, to whom the questionnaire was referred by the State 
Department of Education, mentioned no junior-college legislation and stated that there 
is no legally established junior-college standardizing agency in Wisconsin. It is thus 
apparent that the permissive legislation which was enacted in Wisconsin in 1919 is not 
now in effect, and that Wisconsin should not be included in this table. 

Ohio and South Dakota _are mentioned by Brothers in an article entitled ‘Legal 
Status of Publicly Supported Junior Colleges,’ published in School Review for December, 
1930. But it has been impossible to find any other trace of such legislation. In 1929 a 
bill authorizing cities having a tax duplicate of $25,000,000 was defeated in Ohio, and a 
somewhat similar bill was again defeated in that state in 1931. The 1931 bill would have 
authorized a city having a tax duplicate of $25,000,000 and five hundred high-school pupils 
to vote on establishing and supporting a junior college. Also in 1929 a bill allowing Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, to establish a junior college was vetoed by the Governor after it had 
passed both houses. A junior-college statute was passed by both houses in Washington 
state and vetoed by the Governor. A committee has been preparing a new bill designated 
to meet his approval. State Superintendent Jensen of Utah, in a letter to the authors, 
made reference to a recent special act of the Utah legislature. The statement of State 
Superintendent Jensen is as follows: 

“Our recent Legislature passed a measure providing for the taking over of two 
junior colleges which have been operating for a number of years under L. D. S. Church. 
These are to be under the control of the State Board of Education. However, one of 
these institutions does not come under the control of the State Board until July 1, 1932 
and the other not until July 1, 1933. The State Board of Education, of course, has not 
adopted any standard yet for these institutions.” wy 

In 1929 Maine enacted a statute giving partial state support to private junior colleges, 
the support to be graduated according to enrollments, but this provision does not change 
the private nature of these schools. F : 

The Mississippi junior colleges established under this law are listed as state controlled 
in Tables I and II, but are generally of the extended-high-school type. 


whether it can be explained on the basis of the general economic de- 
pression, or as due to some other factor, is difficult to determine. It 
may be that the explanation lies in the feeling in certain states that 
the legal status of the junior college is satisfactory without statutory 
recognition by the state law-making bodies. 

Lack of uniformity in legal requirements of different states. In 
certain states the legislative enactments specifically include particular 
features which are either omitted entirely in other states or included 
only by implication. For example, the Minnesota statute legalizes the 
junior colleges existing at the time of its enactment, an implicit feature 
of permissive legislation in several other states. Four of the states— 
Arizona, California, Nebraska, and Texas—designate explicitly how 
junior-college building and equipment shall be financed. In the re- 
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maining states there is only the implication that the authority for rais- 
ing the necessary funds is vested in the local junior-college district 
board. These examples indicate a considerable lack of uniformity 
in the legal provisions of the various states. However, there seem to 
be some rather clearly defined and observable tendencies toward uni- 
formity in the more recent legislation. 


Specific nature of recent legislation. There is a tendency for 
the more recently enacted junior-college statutes or amendments to 
statutes to be much more detailed and specific than were the earlier 
enactments. Examples of the restrictive nature of recent legislation 
are found in the acts of 1928 in Louisiana and Mississippi, in those 
of 1929 in California,!4# Michigan, and Texas, and in the 1931 laws of 
Nebraska and North Dakota. In contrast with these recently enacted 
laws may be mentioned the earlier junior-college legislation in Mon- 
tana, Kansas, and other states. The Montana provision consists of a 
very brief permissive statement interspersed in the general school law. 
The early Kansas statute comprises one paragraph of fifteen lines. The 
more recent laws of Arizona, California, Michigan, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, and Texas consist of elaborately detailed acts, each requiring 
several pages and treating a great many aspects of the junior college. 
The 1928 statute in Mississppi* specifies the minimum requirements 
as to population and location of districts, necessary enrollments, quali- 
fications for admission, length of program, conditions for graduation 
and diploma, and degrees granted to graduates. In addition to these 
general provisions, the law provides for a Commission of Junior Col- 
leges to be composed of the State Superintendent of Public Education 
and the heads of the various state educational institutions. This com- 
mission has for its function the setting up of further standards’ and 
of zoning the state for preventing too many junior colleges. The 
“Legalized Commission,” as the Commission of Junior Colleges is 
sometimes called, has divided the state into twelve zones, in each of 
which a junior college may be established. One of the present require- 
ments is that a zone must have $20,000,000 worth of taxable property 
before it can establish a public junior college. 


Generally restrictive nature of the legislation. The chief pur- 
pose of junior-college legislation in most states appears to be for con- 
trolling rather than for encouraging such institutions. In practically 
all cases the tendency is to set definite minimum requirements under 


M4aMost of the 1929 legislation in California was repealed by 1931 legislati 
MSenate Bill 131, April 26, 1928. J df oe 
e organization and work of the Commission of Junior Colleges and the activiti 
the oles, pene Gee Accrediting Commission are discussed in: 3 ae 
Stringer, S. L. “Junior College Birth Control in Mississippi,” Junior 
ster Be pp umior College Journal, 
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which junior-college organization and maintenance is possible. This 
is especially true in Arizona, California, Kansas, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Mississippi, and Texas. While Iowa does not mention such defi- 
nite requirements in the statute as do several other states, the revised 
statute of 1927 provided that the territory included should be “ade- 
quate.” The State Board of Education, to which the setting of stand- 
ards was left by statute has ruled that adequate population for estab- 
lishing a junior-college district should be, after July 4, 1931, at least 
20,000. This restriction was enacted into a law by the Forty-Fourth 
General Assembly of Iowa in 1931. The State Board of Education 
has recently announced other standards, among which is included the 
requirement that there must be an enrollment of fifty, preferably from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred, pupils in future organized two- 
year junior colleges, and that junior colleges may be organized only in 
connection with North Central Association accredited four-year high 
schools. 

Arizona designated one hundred students in single districts and 
two hundred in union or county districts as the necessary high-school 
average attendance, and $5,000,000 at the last equalization assessment 
roll as the minimum required tax valuation. California, in 1929, raised 
to $25,000,000 the $10,000,000 tax valuation required by the 1927 
law for the establishment of single junior-college districts. The 1931 
law in California does not designate a specific minimum tax valuation 
for independent junior-college districts, but it sets a definite limit of 
five mills on the tax rate!7* for maintenance and provides that the State 
Board of Education may approve only such proposed districts as have 
sufficient wealth “adequately” to support a junior college by means of 
a two mill tax on the “true wealth” of the district and the financial aid 
that is provided by the state. 

In Kansas the 1917 law specifically provided for establishing junior 
colleges in counties and first- and second-class cities only,’* and the 
1931 statute makes definite provision for charging tuition. In Louisi- 
ana the law provides for establishing junior colleges only in districts 
consisting of an entire parish, and the state department standards’ 
recommend a high-school enrollment of one hundred. The Michigan 
law of 1931 requires a population of 25,000 in the district, except that 
districts of 14,000 to 25,000 population may be established by a vote of 


MWThe 1931 legislation in California repealed the specific standards set _up for the district 
type of junior college in the 1929 law, but gives the State Department of Education power to 
set up such standards as meet its approval. ; eT. 

WaThis may be increased by an election held in the district. _ ‘ : 5 

18—n 1930 the Kansas State Board ge Bdseaion yuled that it did not wish to accredit 
juni S ving fewer than sixty students enrolled. 

Sean TAL Sethe Junior Collese Movement in Louisiana,” State Department of Ed- 
ucation of Louisiana Bulletin, No. 119. Baton Rouge: State Superintendent of Public Edu- 


cation, 1928. 26 p. 
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the electors. Mississippi requires 10,000 population and a junior- 
college enrollment of thirty-five. Texas prescribes a territory valued 
at $12,000,000, or that the institution have an adequate income, or en- 
dowment, and demands a high-school average attendance of four hun- 
dred for the last four years for municipal districts and five hundred 
for county and joint-county districts. Nebraska’s new law requires 
that the proposed district have at least a valuation of $5,000,000 and 
“a total average daily attendance of two hundred or more pupils in the 
high schools of the district as shown by the superintendent’s report of 
the preceding year.” After the second year, the junior-college district 
must have an average daily attendance of forty or more during the 
entire year or it shall be dissolved. The law on this point reads as 
follows: 

When the average daily attendance of the students in any junior college 
district during the whole of any school year after the second school year 
shall be less than forty, the state superintendent of public instruction shall 
suspend such junior college in said junior college district and shall report 
the fact to the county board of the county in which said junior college dis- 
trict is located. Upon receiving such report the county board of the county 
shall declare the said junior college district dissolved and shall cause the 
property thereof to be sold. All moneys received from the sale of the prop- 
erty of the junior college district, and all moneys in the treasury of said 
district shall be paid to and belong to the district in which said junior 
college district is located.” 

Agency of control. The general tendency in junior-college leg- 
islation is to invest the state department of education with authority 
for approving, standardizing, and supervising the new institution. The 
two notable exceptions to this rule are Arizona and Michigan. In 
these two states the local board appears to be almost independent of 
the state department, except that the 1931 law in Arizona provides 
that the courses of study in union and county districts must be ap- 
proved by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. California 
and Missouri also give considerable power to the board of education 
of the junior-college: district, but in these states?! the standards must 
be approved by the State Board of Education. In Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, and Texas the 
statutes specifically provide that the setting of the standards of the 
junior college shall be by the state department of education. 

It appears that there is a tendency, in certain states, to depend on 
the university to set up the standards and perform the accrediting 
function for junior colleges. The Montana law provides that the 
courses taught shall be determined by the Chancellor of the State Uni- 

20Scott-Meyers Bill, 1931, Senate File No. 1. 

Senate Bill 384, 1931, in California, provides that the State Board of Education shall 


establish minimum standards for the formation of junior-college districts, with the one restric- 
tion mentioned in the preceding discussion. 
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versity. Coursault in his discussion of Missouri junior colleges points 
out that “The state department recognizes . . . only those junior col- 
leges, whether private or public, which are accredited by the univer- 
sity.”*? A similar situation occurs in Arkansas, as is indicated by the 
following statement made by M. R. Owens, State High School Super- 
visor, in a letter of explanation accompanying his reply to the question- 
naire sent to him by the writers: 


The junior colleges of this state are inspected and rated by the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas according to a provision recently passed by the State 
Board of Education. The standards applied are those standards set by the 
university and the North Central Association. 


The standard of work in the junior college. The usual require- 
ment for the junior college is that it shall have the organization, equip- 
ment, curriculum, and atmosphere of a senior college. There is a uni- 
versal demand that the work done shall be equivalent both in quality 
and quantity with that done in the first two years of the standard four- 
year college or university. And yet, the laws of several states treat 
the junior college as part of the secondary-school system. In the 
statutes of all of the states having general public-junior-college legisla- 
tion, the locally controlled public junior college is considered as an up- 
ward extension of the high school. In the recommendations of the 
State Department of Public Education of Louisiana in 1928, the state- 
ment is made that “The junior colleges should organize and operate as 
a part of the senior high school in the community in which it is located, 
with one principal and one staff of teachers. The work is secondary 
in character and is for adolescent youth, and there is every reason to 
place them together in one organization.’’?? In the recent junior-college 
legislation of Nebraska, the junior college is referred to as a part of 
the secondary-school system of the state. 

The implication which may be drawn from these facts is that the 
junior college, as well as the freshman and sophomore years of all 
colleges and universities, is in reality to be considered and treated as 
belonging to the secondary level. It is expected, however, to do work 


of college grade. 


22Coursault, J. H. “Junior Colleges in Missouri,” Junior College Journal, 1:474, May, 


1931. : 
23Foote, Op. cit., p. 23. 


CHAPTER III 


LEGAL PROVISIONS FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT AND 
MAINTENANCE OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Provisions for the establishment of junior colleges. In Table 
IV the legal procedure for the establishment of public junior colleges 
in thirteen states is indicated. It will be seen from this table that in 
seven states the approval of the state department of education is re- 
quired at some time prior to the actual establishment of the junior col- 
lege. In three of these states—California,| Minnesota, and Texas— 
the approval of the state superintendent is one of the requirements 
necessary for initiating the procedure of establishment. In five states 
—California, Iowa, Louisiana, Missouri, and Nebraska—the approval 
of the state department is necessary before the establishment of the 
junior college can be fully accomplished. In four states—Arizona, 
Michigan, Montana,? and North Dakota—the local communities are 
permitted by law to proceed with the establishment of junior-college 
districts without having the project formally approved by the state 
department of education. 

Six states*—Arizona,* California,*## Kansas, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
and Texas—require petitions signed by qualified electors in the pro- 
posed districts in order to initiate the establishment of a junior college. 
Arizona requires a petition of 5 per cent of the electors in each of the 
high-school districts included in a union or county junior-college dis- 
trict. In Nebraska the petition must be signed by five hundred voters. 
Nebraska also requires that such a petition must be signed by all of 
the local school-board members. Kansas requires a petition of 20 per 
cent of the legal voters. Mississippi requires a 10 per cent petition in 
county or in union districts, and Texas, a 5 per cent petition for single 
districts, and a 10 per cent petition for union districts. 

In eleven states, the final decision as to the establishment of the 
junior college rests with the local electors. Arizona,® California, Iowa, 
_ , ‘Legislation enacted in California in 1931 requires the high-school-department type of 
junior college to have the approval of the State Board of Education. 

*In Montana the function of approving courses offered in the junior college is specifically 


delegated in the statutes to the Chancellor of the State University, but both the initiating and 


a deciding of the junior-college-establishment issue rests entirely with the local board of 
education. 


3In the smaller districts of Michigan, a petition is not required, but if used, the election 
must be called. 


531 Se Arizona this applies only to the union or county districts provided for in the 
aw. 


2 Dhes193i1 legislature in California provides that the form of this petition shall be de- 
termined by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
*In union and county junior-college districts only. 
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Kansas, Michigan,® and Texas require a majority vote of the qualified 
voters in the district. In Minnesota “a 34 vote of the district” is speci- 
fied; in North Dakota the requirement is “two-thirds of the electors 
voting ;” and in Nebraska, “three-fifths of all votes cast.” In union, 
county, or joint districts,’ Mississippi requires a majority of all electors 
voting in the proposed district and of all school trustees of the various 
high-school districts included. Louisiana, Missouri, and Montana do 
not require a local election to establish the junior college, but in Louis- 
iana and Montana elections must be held before public money can be 
collected or used by the newly organized junior-college district. Ari- 
zona and Michigan* are the only states in which the local board of 
education is empowered by statute to establish junior colleges without 
being also required to obtain permission of either the state department 
of education or the local electors. 


Provisions for financing the establishment of junior colleges. 
In only four states*’—Arizona, California, Nebraska, and Texas—is 
there provision in the statutes for financing the establishment of a jun- 
ior college. In Arizona and California bonds are to be approved by 
the voters in the same manner as high-school bonds. In Texas the 
statute empowers boards of education and local trustees to issue special 
bonds for sites, buildings, and sinking funds. The recent Nebraska 
law devotes a brief section to the matter of empowering the junior- 
college district to borrow money upon bonds of the district. Specific 
powers are granted districts to issue bonds “for the purpose of pur- 
chasing sites and erecting suitable junior-college buildings, and fur- 
nishing and equipping the same, such bonds to bear interest at a rate 
not exceeding six per centum per annum, payable annually or semi- 
annually at such places as may be designated in said bonds.” The law 
further provides that such bonds shall be issued only after approval 
in an election called for by a petition signed by one-third of all qualified 
electors. Detailed provisions are made in the statute for selecting the 
election judges, posting the notices, holding the election, and selling 
the bonds. The amount of the bonds shall not exceed 5 per cent of 
the total assessed value of the district and shall not sell for less than 


par value. 


®In districts having a population of 14,000 to 25,000. > as : 
7In single districts in Mississippi the junior-college proposition may be initiated and 
i the school trustees. h : f 
SS NKR the Michigan State Department of Education does by way of approval in dis- 
tricts of 25,000 population is to determine if the requirement for a population of 25,000 in the 
proposed district is met. In Arizona the board of education in any single district having a 
tax value of $5,000,000 and a high-school enrollment of one hundred may establish a junior 
college whenever they deem it advisable and continue it as long as it seems justifiable. ; 
°The provision for a minimum local junior-college tax rate in Louisiana cannot be in- 
in that state it is not specifically designated for the purpose of establish- 


luded here because 1 Labs ) 
ig junior colleges and must be concluded to be for both building and maintenance or for 


maintenance alone. 
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TasLe LV.—LEGAL PRocEDURE IN ESTABLISHING PUBLIC 
Junior CoLLeGes IN THIRTEEN STATES 


States 


How and by Whom 
Initiated 


Arizona......++++e.| Single districts, by local 


California.. 


seen eeee 


board when they deem 


it advisable (1927 law). 


Union or Haney & by 
petition signed by 

5 per cent of elec- 
tors in each district 
(1931 law) 


For district type, the 


How and by Whom 
Decided 


By the local board of 
education only 
(1927 law). In union 
districts, by majority of 
votes cast at special 
election in each district. 
In county, by a majority 
vote in the county at the 
next general or special 
election (1931 law) 


In district type, by 


How Locally 
Financed 


Bonds voted 
same as high 
school bonds; 
must be 
approved by 
voters 


Bonds issued 


high-school-district majority of all votes by board of 
board presents to State cast in district election; education; 
Board of. Education a in high-school-depart- similar to 
petition ‘‘in the form ment type, local board high-school 
prescribed by the of education, with bonds 


State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction,” 
who makes a survey 


approval of State 
Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


Momweleteiere havieenell Gylocal boardiot By vote of district and Not designated 
education approval of state in the law, but 
superintendent similar to high 
school in 
practice 
iKansas «eeeeee| By local board of educa- Majority voting ata Not designated 
tion, or by a petition special or general in the law, but 
signed by two-fifths of election same as high 
all legitimate electors. school in 
For a county high- practice 
school district, the 
county commissioners 
call an election at the 
request of the county 
high-school board of 
trustees or upon the 
petition of two-fifths 
of all electors in 
such county 
Meouisianascicineiss ...| By vote of parish By vote of parish board 2 mill tax 


Michigan... 


ee a 


board of education 


In communities of 


communities of 
14,000-25,000, board 
may call an election 


of education and by 
approval of state 
superintendent* 


For cities above 


25,000 population, bya 
majority of electors 
voting at any general 
or special election 


for ten years 


Not designated 


25,000 population or 25,000 population, not in the law 
over, by local board designated in the law. (taxation 
of education; in In districts of 14,000 to and fees) 


State aid for maintenance of junior colleges. Table V indicates 
the legal provisions for the maintenance of public junior colleges in 
the several states. Whenever designated in the statute, there is a gen- 
eral tendency for state aid to be limited to schools of the state con- 
trolled type. In several cases, the junior college of the upward-ex- 
tended type shares in the state distributive fund on the same basis as 
the high school. In Arizona, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Min- 


States 


Minnesotass.<..cc cs 


Mississippi....... 


Missouri....... 


Montana..... ane 


Nebraska....... 


North Dakota...... 


eee 
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How and by Whom 
Initiated 
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How and by Whom 
Decided 


apphestion to state 
epartment by local 
board of education 


In single districts, by 
trustees only; in union 
districts, by a majority 
vote of the school 
trustees and a petition 
of 10 per cent of 
qualified electors 


By high-school-district 
board of education 


By local board of 
education 


By petition to county 
superintendent, signed 
by 500 electors and by 
all of local school board 


Ten days notice before an 
election called by the 
local high-school board 


In single districts petition 
by 5 per cent of legal 
voters; in union dis- 
tricts by petition 
signed by 10 per cent 
of legal voters in each 
district; approved by 
State Board of 
Education 


By a three-fourth vote 
of the district; election 
is optional in districts 
of over 50,000 
population 


In single districts, by 
trustees only; in union 
‘districts, by a majority 
of those voting at a 
special election 


By local high-school 
board, and by approval 
of state superintendent 


By local board of educa- 
tion, with approval of 
courses by Chancellor 
of state university* 


County superintendent 
verifies signatures; 
transmits to state 
superintendent who 
may approve. If 
approved, county 
superintendent calls 
election; three-fifths 
votes cast required 
for establishment 


Two-thirds vote of 
electors voting ata 
general or special 
election 


By a majority vote of 
district; in joint, a 
majority of each part 


How Locally 
Financed 


Not designated 
in the law 


Not designated 
in the law 


Not designated 
in the law 
but similar to 
high school 
in practice 


Similar to 
high school 


Special detailed 
provisions for 
building and 
equipment 
bonds; special 
local tax not 
exceeding 2 
mills for the 
Junior College 
Fund; uniform 
tuition fees 
of $108 per 
year per pupil 


Same as 
high school 


Special bonds 
for building 
sites and 
sinking fund; 
2 mill tax 
permitted 


*In Louisiana and Montana, no local election is required to establish the junior 
college, but in both of these states the statutes require that a local election be held before 


the funds can be provided to complete the organization. \ 
held to obtain permission to levy the special assessment provided by law. 


In Louisiana an election must be 


In Montana, 


an election must be held to obtain permission to use common school funds. 


nesota, Missouri, and Nebraska there is no special provision for state: 
aid. In Arkansas the only special state aid is to the state controlled 
schools, as is true also in Georgia, Mississippi,"° Montana, New Mex- 
ico, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, and West Vir- 


See footnote on page 18. 
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ginia.!9° In North Dakota there is specific provision that junior col- 
leges shall have similar state aid as that apportioned to high schools. 

The laws of California relating to junior-college-district finance 
have been summarized by Morgan" in the Junior College Journal. He 
states that “the 1921 law, which created junior college districts, also 
set aside for the maintenance of these junior colleges the monies re- 
ceived from the federal government from the incomes from the federal 
oil lands in the state.” This federal fund was apportioned at the rate 
of $2,000 per year for each district junior college and $100 for each 
student in average daily attendance. In addition to this, Morgan 
states: 

No county aid was provided but a tuition tax was provided for to be 
levied upon the county of residence of students attending district junior 
colleges but not residing in junior college districts. The amount of this 
tuition originally was fixed as the average current expenditure, less state 
aid, per unit of average daily attendance, in the junior college of attend- 
ance. In 1929 the legislature added to the tuition charge the flat sum of 
$65.00 per unit of average daily attendance for the use of buildings and 
equipment. Any additional funds required for the junior college district 
must be levied by a district tax. In 1928-29, 19 per cent of the junior col- 
lege income was derived from the state (federal) fund; 13 per cent from 
the county tuition taxes; and 68 per cent from district taxes.” 


In 1929 a law was enacted providing state aid of $30 for each 
student in average daily attendance as long as the state fund for this 
purpose is sufficient, and when the general fund of the state for this 
purpose is not sufficient, the various schools receive their prorata share. 
This $30 per pupil was for the purpose of making up the deficit due to 
decreased federal royalties and to the rapid increase in average daily 
attendance'® of the district junior colleges. In 1931 an appropriation 
of $1,601,520 was made to the state junior-college fund for the ensuing 
biennium, of which $701,520 was to pay the $30 per pupil provided by 
law. The 1931 legislature also provided for state aid for the high- 
school-department type of junior college to the amount of $550 an- 
nually and county aid to the amount of $250 annually for each year 
of work maintained beyond the high school.134 

In 1925 Colorado provided state aid of $2,500 each for junior col- 
leges at Grand Junction and Trinidad, but since that year no appropria- 
tions have been made, and these schools have been maintained by tui- 


taArkansas, New Mexico, Tennessee, Utah, and West Virginia are not includ i 
Table becanse chey dg not wa pbectic junior-college fesislatinn ee 
forgan, W. E. “Junior College Development in California,’ Juni 
Ue a | Nove os: g p nia unior College Journal, 
ee De A 
State Superintendent Vierling Kersey is quoted in a news item carried in the Junior 
+ : “ @ 
College Journal, November, 1930, as saying that 54 per cent of California’s high-school cra 
uates attend junior colleges. 
aSenate Bill No. 832, California Statutes 1931, Chapter 1185, Section il, 
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Taste V.—Lecat Provisions tN EFFect ror MAINTENANCE OF 
Pusiic JUNtIoR CoLLeces In Firreen States 


State 


Form of Support 


State Aid 


Local Support 


Tuition 


Athezonae tee tee 


Californias aoe eee 


Louisiana. <. a. -. a 


IMN@higatieerctecis ses 


Minnesota si. 2. 4 


IMMSSISSED Pt tere lee 


North Dakota..... 


@ldaboman. ne. 


In high-school-depart- 
ment type, same as 
for each of the other 
years of high school; 
in district type, 
$2000 annually and 
$100 per pupil in 
average daily 
attendance 


Special appropriation 
for Trinidad and 
Grand Junction 
in 1925 


State schools 


State schools 


State schools 


Same as for 
high schools 


State schools 


State schools 


State schools 


Local board levy same 
as for high schools 


In junior college 
districts, local board 
levy, 5 mills; higher 
rate subject to 
local election 


Maximum rate set 
at 2149 mills 


Maximum rate set 
at 2 mills 


x 


Maximum rate set 
at graduated scale 


In single districts, levy 
by mayor and alder- 
men; in union 
districts, a special 
county junior-college 
fund is levied 


Local board levy 
Special levy 


Maximum rate set 
at 2 mills 


Same as for high 
schools 


Maximum rate set 
at 2 mills 


Free to residents 


No provision in the law, 
but tuition is charged 


No provision in the law, 
but tuition is charged 


Tuition shall be 
charged to all 


Method and amount 


same as high school 
(1931 law) 


No provision in the law, 
but tuition is charged 


At discretion 
of board 


Free to residents 


Free to resident minors 


Free to residents 
of the county 


Board may charge; 
policy is not 
determined 


Optional with board 
of education 


No provision in the law, 
but anumber of _ 
schools charge tuition 


No provision in the law, 
but tuition is charged 


Free to residents 


*No provision in the law. 
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tion and local taxation. Georgia makes small appropriations for a few, 
but not for all, of the public junior colleges. In Michigan’ the junior 
college shares with other schools in the $2,000,000 state school fund, 
and in Missouri, also, each junior college has a small share in the state 
distributive fund,!° on the same basis as the high schools. In Missis- 
sippi'® the state appropriation for junior colleges in 1927 was $85,000. 
In 1929 this sum was increased to $175,000. Usually in states where 
the extended-high-school type of junior college is found and where 
there is no legal provision for state aid, the junior colleges share with 
the high schools in the state distributive funds. However, it appears 
that in only sixteen, or in less than one-half of the states containing 
public junior colleges, are these junior colleges even partly supported 
by the state, and in three-fourths of these, if Colorado is included, the 
state aid is supplied only to state controlled schools. This fact and the 
examples of recent legislation indicate that the tendency is away from 
state aid for junior colleges and toward support by tuition and local 
taxation. 


Provisions for local support of junior colleges. There are eleven 
states—Arizona, California, Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, and Texas—in 
which legal provision is made for local maintenance of the junior col- 
lege, after organization has been completed. In these states the amount 
of levy, up to a certain maximum rate, is usually left to the local board 
and is determined by the existing needs and regulated under the gen- 
eral state school laws. Thus, in Arizona, Mississippi, Missouri, and 
North Dakota the local boards determine the assessment similarly to 
that for other schools. The same procedure is followed in California,!® 
Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Texas, except that in 
these six states the maximum tax permitted is specified in the law. 
The usual maximum rate designated, in case such a designation is 
made, is twenty cents on each hundred dollars’ valuation. This is the 
rate provided for in Texas, Nebraska, and Louisiana. The 1931 law 
in California sets a maximum of five mills.!¢> Kansas specifies two mills 
on city property and an extra one-tenth mill on county property. Min- 
nesota has a graduated scale of maximum rates for cities having a 
; “Tt is interesting to note that in Michigan no special provision is made in the statute for 
either financing the buildings, sites, and equipment or for the maintenance of the junior col- 


lege, while in Iowa the only provision is for the charging of tuition to all students for the 
purpose of covering costs of instruction. 

This amounts to about $1,500 per school per year. This is usually based on a schedule 
of $100 per teacher and $1.00 per student. 

Mississippi was listed in an earlier portion of the study among those states granting 
state aid to state controlled institutions only. This was done because all of the public junior 
colleges of that state probably should be classed as state controlled institutions. 

aThis applies to the high-school-department type in California. 


_ “>This maximum rate may be increased in any junior-college district by means of a 
majority vote of the electors. 
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population of 50,000 or more, designated as first-class cities, and dif- 
ferent limits for the smaller second-class cities. In first-class cities a 
rate of six mills for buildings and sites and an additional two and one- 
fourth mills for maintenance is permitted. In cities of the second class 
a building levy of ten mills and an educational fund of three mills is 
permitted. In Louisiana the maximum rate that can be levied for local 
support of junior colleges is set at two mills. In Montana provision 
is made for raising special operating-expense funds by submitting the 
proposition to the qualified electors of the county. In Iowa and Michi- 
gan, where the legal procedure is not designated in the statutes, it is 
to be presumed that the local board shall proceed according to the 
requirements of the general school law as in the case of the main- 
tenance of the regular high school. This is also the method generally 
used in those states where there is no general public-junior-college leg- 
islation, such as Illinois, North Carolina, Oklahoma, and Washington. 
The Asheville decision, referred to above, may have the effect of legal- 
izing the practice. 

Tuition. The matter of charging tuition varies greatly in the 
different states. Seven of the states listed in Table V—Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Georgia, Louisiana, Michigan, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania— 
have nothing concerning tuition designated in the law. In California, 
Mississippi, Montana, and Texas tuition is free to resident students 
only.’ In California and Mississippi the statute specifically provides 
that the tuition of pupils living in other counties in the state shall be 
paid by their home counties. The 1931 law in Kansas provides that 
tuition in public junior colleges shall be the same in amount and 
method of collection as in the high school with which the junior college 
is connected. In Minnesota, where the local board has discretionary 
powers in the matter of tuition, the tendency is to charge tuition from 
both residents and non-residents. The Missouri law also empowers 
the local boards to charge tuition from all non-residents and residents 
over twenty years of age. The amount of tuition to be charged is not 
designated in any of the state statutes, although as stated above, Iowa 
specifies the purpose for which the money thus collected shall be 
used.17 Nebraska empowers the board of education to charge a maxi- 
mum tuition fee of $108 per year per pupil, but does not require the 
school to make such a charge. 

Required size of junior-college districts. All of the thirteen 
states listed in Table VI, except Louisiana, provide for the establish- 
ment of junior colleges in districts co-extensive with the city or rural 


—n Iowa in 1929-1930 the rates of tuition varied from $90 to $130, the usual rate 
being $100. 
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high-school districts. Eight of these states—Arizona, California, 
Louisiana, Minnesota,'* Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, and Texas—do 
not stipulate a minimum area or population for the high-school district 
in which such junior colleges may be established. In each of the re- 
maining five states listed in Table VI—lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Mis- 
sissippi, and North Dakota—there is some sort of minimum legal re- 
quirement as to the area or population necessary for the establishment 
of certain types of junior-college districts. The requirement stipulated 
in the 1931 law in Iowa is a population of 20,000. Kansas provides 
for establishing junior-college districts in counties’? and in first- and 
second-class cities. Louisiana stipulates that each junior-college dis- 
trict shall comprise an entire parish. Michigan requires a minimum 
population of 14,000 in any junior-college district in the state, and a 
minimum of 25,000 population for the establishment without a per- 
missive vote of the electors in the district. Mississippi provides that 
a single high-school district in which a junior-college district is to be 
organized must contain a municipality of 10,000 population. The 
zoning system in Mississippi has the effect of further determining the 
size of the junior-college districts, but the satisfactory size of the zones 
has depended on valuation and available high-school students, not upon 
area nor total population.*° 


Required minimum assessed valuation of districts. The as- 
sessed valuation of the proposed district must be $5,000,000 in Arizona 
and Nebraska, $12,000,000 or endowment “sufficient for needs” in 
Texas, and $20,000,000 in Mississippi.2_ The Minnesota State Depart- 
ment of Education recommends that a junior college be maintained 
only when the district’s assessed valuation exceeds $3,000,000, while 
the Louisiana State Department of Education recommends a minimum 
valuation of $10,000,000. The state departments of Arkansas,?!# Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Maryland, and New Jersey have, like Mississippi, 
adopted standards similar to the recommendation of the American 
Council of Education: that the minimum annual operating income for 
the two years of junior-college work should be at least $20,000, of 


Although junior colleges may be established in Minnesota in any qualifying high school 
regardless of its size, there is a special law governing the establishment of junior-college dis- 
tricts in larger cities. 

"In addition to the junior-college districts co-extensive with high-school districts the 
statutes in California, Kansas, Mississippi, and Texas make provisions for county junior- 
college districts or districts of other types but do not stipulate the minimum size or population 
of such districts. 

“This statement is based on the reply of Knox M. Broom, Secretary of the Junior Col- 
lege Commission of Mississippi, to the questionnaire used in this study. 

“The Mississippi State Department of Education ‘‘Public Junior College,” Bulletin No. 
58 states that $15,000 is regarded as the minimum income from stable sources in that state for 
the support of two years of junior-college work. 


*ta Arkansas, Kentucky, Maryland, and New Jersey are omitted from Table VI because 
they have no junior-college legislation. 
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which not less than $10,00022 should be derived from stable incomes 
other than tuition, such as public support or permanent endowment. 
This standard further specifies that, “Increases in faculty, student 
body and scope of instruction are to be accompanied by increases of 
income from such stable sources, the financial status of each junior 
college being judged in relation to its educational program.” An ex- 
ample of the effect of school size on the amount of income required is 
to be found in the following extract from the Kansas Department of 
Education “Standards of Accredited Junior Colleges”: 

The minimum annual operating income for a junior college with less 
than 200 students should be at least $20,000. If this income is from sources 
other than general taxation, there should be not less than $10,000 derived 
from stable sources other than students’ fees, such as public support, per- 
manent endowments, or income from permanent and officially authorized 
educational appropriations of churches and church boards or duly recog- 
nized corporations or associations. Such latter income shall be credited to 
the extent actually received, but to an amount not exceeding the average 
income from such appropriations for the preceding five years. If the en- 
rollment is increased to more than 200 students such increase must be 
accompanied by a proportional increase in income under above stated 
conditions.” 

Instead of these specific types of requirements, the Oklahoma 
standards recommend that “the annual income shall be sufficient to 


provide adequately for maintaining these (other) standards.” 


Student enrollment required. Little uniformity exists in the 
matter of minimum requirements concerning enrollments in high 
schools and junior colleges in junior-college districts of the different 
states. Arizona requires a high-school enrollment of one hundred for 
the preceding year in single districts and two hundred in union or 
county districts, but does not specify the necessary junior-college en- 
rollment. The California law of 1929 required a high-school enrollment 
of five hundred to one thousand and a junior-college enrollment of two 
hundred after two years. Apparently this specific attendance require- 
ment by California was annulled by the 1931 law, and the setting of 
all standards for the formation of junior-college districts was left to 
the State Board of Education. Iowa does not designate the necessary 
high-school attendance, only specifying that the high school shall be 
a four-year accredited school in a district of 20,000 population. The 
state department, however, stipulates that the newly organized junior 
colleges shall have twenty-five students in the first year and fifty in 


> . : i t mention any 
2Kentucky places this stable income at $5,000, while New Jersey does no : 
definite sum a ieeterne income, the inference being that the entire amount may be obtained 


ugh tuition and student fees. ; / , Me. 
hae B Kansas Department of Education. “Standards of Accredited Junior Colleges.’’ Topeka: 


Department of Education, 1927. 2 p. (Mimeographed.) 
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Tas_eE VI.—Mintmum LEGAL AND SEMI-LEGAL REQUIREMENTS FoR ESTABLISHING 
AND MAINTAINING JUNIOR COLLEGES IN THIRTEEN STATES HAVING 
GENERAL JUNIOR COLLEGE LEGISLATION 


State 


INGIANIES Sone 


California... 


Louisiana... 


Michigan.... 


Required 
Size or 
Population 


No limit; may 
be started 
and discon- 
tinued at 
the judg- 
ment of the 
board of 
education 


For district 
type, one 
high-school 
district or 
two or more 
contiguous 
high-school 
districts 


20,000 popu- 
lation (1931 
law) 


County or 
first or 
second class 
city 


One entire 
parish 


If 25,000 
population, 
local board 
may estab- 
lish; if from 
14,000 to 
25,000 popu- 
lation, by 
vote of elec- 
tors required 


Required 
Tax Value 


$5,000,000 
at the last 
equalization 
role 


In high-school- 
department 


type, 
$3,000,000 


$20,000 per 
year income 
for 200 
students 
or fewer 


$10,000,000 
recom- 
mended 
by state de- 
partment 


Minimum 
High-School 
Attendance 


In single 
districts, 
100 durin 
the preced- 
ing year 
(1927 law); 
in union 
or county 
districts, 
200 (1931 
law) 


Any accredited 
four-year 
high school 


600 recom- 


mended by 
state de- 
partment 


Minimum 
Junior- 
College 

Attendance 


25 first year, 
50 aiter 
two years® 


State de- 
partment 
recommends 
not fewer 
than 60 


100 recom- 
mended by 
state de- 
partment 


Laboratory 
and Library 
Equipment 


Detailed re- 
quirements 
by state 
department 


State de- 
partment 
requires 
1000 
volumes 
and $500 
per year 
for library; 
laboratory 
“Suitable” 


* 
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TasLe VI.—(Concluded) 
Required Required Minimum ee Laboratory 
State Size or haste High-School Calteve and Library 
Population Attendance ese Equi 
Attendance quipment 

Minnesota... | Any high $3,000,000 Library, ‘“ade- 
school recom- quate”; 
district mended * 2 laboratory 
(special by state . “suitable” 
law for | department 
large cities) 

Mississippi..| Any munici- $20,000,000 1500; must First year One-year jun- 
pality hav- be a four- 20; second ior college, 
ing a popu- year high year, 35. 1000 vol- 
lation of school umes; two- 
10,000, when junior year junior 
when or- college is college, 1500 
ganized in organized volumes; 

a separate 2 

school dis- aay tors 

trict library; 
*$2000 labo- 
ratory equip- 
ment 

Missouri....} Any city Must have 
district a four- 
with an * year high * 
accredited school 
high school 

Montana....! Any quali- Tt 7 t t 
fying high 
school 

Nebraska... * $5,000,000 200 40 after State depart- 

second ment re- 
year quires a 
library of 
3000 vol- 
umes having 
a prescribed 
distribution; 
laboratory 
and shop 
equipment, 
“suitable” 
North 10,000 popu- i is 4 State board 
Dakota... lation sets stand- 
ards 

Mexasi sani ¢ Districts or $12,000,000 400 in city 60, 20 of State depart- 
counties or endow- junior-col- whom must ment 

ment lege dis- be sopho- requires 
tricts; 500 mores, all 2000 
in county regis- volumes and 
junior- tered for $500 per 
college at least year for 
districts 12 hours library; 
(for last of work laboratory, 
preceding “sufficient”’ 
year) 


*Not designated. 


aThis standard for Iowa is taken from: 


Wallace, C. M. “Development of Junior College in Towa,” Junior College Journal, 
1:176-82, January, 1931. 


_ tRegulations are to be 
this time there has been no request for such standard 


prescribed by Chancellor of University of Montana but up to 
s and they have not been set up. 
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two years. The State Department of Education in Louisiana recom- 
mends that there be a high-school enrollment of one hundred.** The 
requirement set up by the State Department of Education in Mary- 
land?’ is fifty for the two years. The requirement set up by New 
Jersey and Oklahoma is sixty students, one-third of whom in Okla- 
homa must be in the second year. Mississippi*® provides for twenty 
freshmen and thirty-five freshmen and sophomores. Nebraska specifies 
that two hundred must be enrolled in the high schools of the district, 
and forty in junior college after the second year. The New Hamp- 
shire State Department of Education has set up standards requiring 
a minimum of twenty junior-college students** for one year and forty 
for two years.”® Secretary Louie Leslie of the Kansas State Board of 
Education has pointed out in his reply to the questionnaire, that “while 
the law and the rulings of the State Board of Education have not 
designated the college enrollment necessary for organization, the State 
Board of Education stated a year or two ago that they did not feel 
we should accredit a junior college having fewer than sixty students.” 
Texas requires four hundred high-school students in the single junior- 
college district and five hundred in the joint junior-college district in 
the preceding year and sixty junior-college students, twenty of whom 
must be sophomores and all of whom must be registered for at least 
twelve hours of work. Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, and North Dakota do not appear to have any specific legal 
requirement, either as to high-school enrollment in the junior-college 
district or as to the actual enrollment in the junior college itself. 


Library requirements in junior colleges. It appears that Mis- 
sissippi is the only state in which junior-college libraries are pro- 
vided for in the statutes. In that state®® statutory provision is made 
for not less than 1,000 well selected volumes for junior colleges at- 
tempting freshman work and not less than 1,500 volumes for those at- 
tempting both freshman and sophomore work. In addition to this 
requirement, the Junior College Commission recognizes $250 as the 


*Foote, J. M.| “The Junior College Movement in Louisiana,’’ State Department of 
Education of Lowisiana Bulletin, No. 119. Baton Rouge: State Superintendent of Public 
Education, 1928, p. 26. 

*This action of the Maryland, New Hampshire, and New Jersey state boards is an ex- 
ample of the assumed prerogative under the provisions of the general school law. There are 
no public junior colleges in New Hampshire, but in case any such institutions should be es- 
tablished they would be required to comply with these standards, unless new legislation should 
make other provisions. 

*8State Supervisor of Junior Colleges, K. M. Broom, in his reply to the questionnaire 
states that there must be approximately 1500 students enrolled in high schools in the territory 
to be Soe a pupior college. a 

*“"New Hampshire is not included in Table VI as it has no junior-college legislation. 

*SNew Hampshire State Board of Education. Report for vhe Biennial Poviod: endian 
June 30, 1930. Concord: State Board of Education, 1930, p. 127. 
rf es 5 of section 309, Chapter 40 as found in page 132, School Code of Missis- 
sippi o 28. 
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minimum annual appropriation for buying books and _periodicals.*° 
Also, the classifying of the library and the providing for a librarian 
are “prerequisites for affiliation.” Provisions are made for courses 
for the librarians in the state schools, and it is recommended that pupils 
be given lessons in the use of the library. It is further recommended 
that the reading room be large enough to accommodate one-third of 
the enrollment of the school. 


Semi-legal standards for libraries. Although the statutes of 
other states do not make specific provisions for library facilities in 
junior colleges, the standards set up by most departments of edu- 
cation make specific provisions for library organization, equipment, 
and maintenance. Arkansas complies with the North Central Associa- 
tion requirements. The Iowa State Department of Education reports 
that the junior-college library must be “adequate, catalogued, under 
the charge of a trained librarian, and for the exclusive use of the junior 
college.” The standards of accredited junior colleges adopted by the 
Kansas State Board of Education, on June 3, 1927, recommend as 
follows: 

The library shall contain at least one thousand volumes, exclusive of 
public documents and encyclopedias, selected with particular reference to 
the needs of college teachers and students, to furnish adequate library facili- 
ties for all courses offered. The library shall have a complete card catalog 
and shall be under the supervision of a trained librarian. There shall be 
provided annually an appropriation of at least $500 for the purchase of 
books. For the courses in history, language, and literature, adequate equip- 
ment of maps, charts, pictures, and other illustrative material shall be pro- 
vided.” 

The University of Kentucky,*® as the recognized junior-college ac- 
crediting agency of that state, has adopted the junior-college library 
standards of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools.*? The New Hampshire State Board of Education** expresses 
the following recommendation with respect to libraries: 

An adequate library of books and materials suited to the work offered 
shall be easily accessible to the students. The library of the school should 
be properly catalogued and in charge of a competent librarian. The addi- 
tion of new books each year, in order to keep the library facilities up to date 
for the courses offered, is necessary.” 


30This is more accurately stated, $5.00 per student enrolled. 

31Kansas Department of Education, op. cit. . ; 

The University of Kentucky is cited here as an example of the influence of sectional 
standardizing agencies on standards set up in the various member states. 

33This requirement is that the library shall contain not fewer than 2,000 bound volumes, 
bearing on the class work of the institution, exclusive of periodicals and public documents. 
At least $200 a year shall be expended for books, not including expenditures for magazines 
and binding. 

*4See footnote on page 40. - ; 

353New Hampshire State Board of Education, op. cit. 
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The New Jersey State Department of Education in its “Regulations 
for Approval of Junior Colleges” specifies that the library shall be 
modern, well distributed, professionally administered, and of not less 
than 2,500 volumes, with an annual maintenance budget of $500. 

The standards of the Nebraska Department of Public Instruction 
specify that the junior college shall “provide for a live, well distributed 
and efficiently administered library of approximately 3,000 volumes 
exclusive of public documents and bound periodicals.” The per cents 
of the distribution among the various classifications are given with 
20 per cent each to sociology and education, literature, and history 
and geography. 

The Oklahoma standards recommend a library of 2,000 volumes 
and $500 per year for the purchase of current books and periodicals. 
Texas has the same junior-college library requirements as Oklahoma, 
with the additional requirement that the books be catalogued and “effi- 
ciently administered.’’** 


Laboratories. The Mississippi School Code of 1928%" provides 
that the laboratory equipment of junior colleges shall have a value of 
not less than $2,000. Besides this, the annual sum of $250 for each 
science course offered is recommended by the State Department of 
Education. The state departments of education of Arkansas, Iowa, 
Kansas,** Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Texas have ruled that suitable or 
adequate laboratories must be provided, and suitable apparatus sup- 
plied, for the scientific courses offered. Usually there is a requirement 
for the laboratories to be furnished with water, gas, and electricity. 
These states also specify that there shall be annually for each labora- 
tory a suitable appropriation for its upkeep. 


General material equipment. In addition to these specific pro- 
visions for library and laboratory equipment, several state departments 
make requirements as to the entire school plant. In Mississippi, all 
buildings and equipment are inspected by the Accrediting Commission 
upon application of the school for approval as a junior college. Mary- 
land and other states which use the recommendations of the American 
Council of Education*® consider the material equipment of the junior 
college as an essential factor in the effective performance of its func- 


Reid, J. R. and Marrs, S. M. N. “Texas Municipal Junior Colleges,” Bulletin of the 
asa p egurrmenh of Education, No. 255. Austin, Texas: State Department of Education, 

5 ids ie 

s'Paragraph 6, Section 309, Chapter 40, as found on page 132. 

’88The Kansas State Board of Education estimates that the initial cost for groups of ten 
to twenty students would be approximately $1,000 for each science. 

%Standard No. 8 of the “Principles and Standards for Accrediting Junior Colleges,” 
recommended by the American Council of Education, is as follows: ‘The material equipment 
and upkeep of junior colleges, including the buildings, lands, laboratories, apparatus, and 
libraries, and their efficient operation in relation to its educational program, should also be 
considered when judging the institution.” 
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tions. Likewise those states which comply with North Central Asso- 
ciation requirements and the states affiliated with the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools insist on adequate hous- 
ing and such material conditions as are conducive to superior school 
work. The New Jersey standards specify as a minimum the need for 
“a suitable separate building or ample classroom, library, office and 
laboratory space in a high school building in addition to the space re- 
quired for high school purposes.” Kansas requires “either a separate 
building or suitable rooms in a high-school building reserved for the 
exclusive use of the college classes.” Mississippi requires that the total 
minimum valuation of buildings, grounds, gymnasium, and so forth, 
shall be $250,000. The ruling of the New Hampshire Board of 
Education*® is that “there shall be adequate space and equipment for 
recitation, study, library, laboratory, and other instructional activities.” 


40See footnote on page 40. 


CHAPTER IV 


LEGAL REQUIREMENTS CONCERNING JUNIOR 
COLLEGE ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
ACADEMIC STANDARDS 


Administrative and academic standards set up by state depart- 
ments. Table VII indicates the legal and semi-legal academic and 
administrative standards for junior colleges in the fourteen states 
where such standards have been set up. Most of the states in which 
legal standards are set up for the regulation of the junior college, 
either by means of direct legislation or through the agency of the 
state departments of education, have more or less definite require- 
ments concerning the administrative control of junior colleges—the 
numbers, duties, and qualifications of teachers; the admission and 
graduation of students; and the nature of the courses of study to be 
offered. With the possible exceptions of Michigan and the single 
junior-college districts of Arizona, in which states the local junior- 
college boards of education determine all standards, the details of these 
requirements are formulated by the state departments of education 
under the authority specifically granted to them. For example, the 
Kansas junior-college law? provides that the State Board of Education 
shall prescribe the course of study for the extended high schools, 
which course of study shall be approximately equivalent to the course 
of study in the first and second years of accredited colleges, and “if 
the buildings, equipment, instructors, and instruction shall be approved 
by the State Board of Education, any person who shall have completed 
the two-year course of study herein provided for and who shall have 
complied with the requirements made by the State Board of Education 
shall be entitled to all of the privileges granted by the State Board of 
Education to persons who complete a two-year course in an accredited 
college.” Similarly, the junior-college statute of 1927 in Minnesota pro- 
vides that “The State Department of Education shall have the same 
supervision, control and powers over any such junior college, when 
established hereunder, as it now has over other departments of the 
public school system of this state.”* The Nebraska statute provides 
that “The state superintendent of public instruction shall prepare and 


1The 1931 law of Arizona provides that in the new union and county junior colleges 
“All courses of study shall be subject to approval by the State Board of Education? : 


*Chapter 17, Article 7, paragraph 543-544, page 155 of the Kansas School Law. Cl. 1917 
ch. 283, sec. 3.) : 


3Chapter 268, Section 2, Minnesota Session Laws of 1927. 
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publish from time to time standards and other regulations for the ac- 
creditment of such junior colleges and recommend for accrediting all 
such courses of study offered by junior colleges as may meet the stand- 
ards and regulations as determined.”* The 1931 law of North Dakota 
provides that “The State Board of Administration shall prepare and 
publish from time to time standards® for junior colleges, provide for 
their inspection and recommend for accrediting such courses of study 
offered by them as may meet the standards prescribed.” 

Somewhat similar provisions to these are to be found in the junior- 
college statutes of California, Iowa, Louisiana, and Montana. Even in 
Mississippi, in which state the statute gives detailed attention to the 
items under consideration, the State Board of Education has “as com- 
plete control over the junior college as it has over other public 
schools.”® The statute further provides for the creation of a State 
Commission of Junior Colleges. This commission has formulated 
standards and recommendations for all phases of junior-college ac- 
tivity. 

Legal provision for junior-college local administration. A\l- 
though it is the usual practice for the principal or superintendent’ of 
a junior college of the upward-extended high-school type and for the 
president of the state controlled type to be its chief local adminis- 
trative officer, there is little to be found in the state requirements 
concerning this office. Two states, Minnesota and Kansas, make such 
provisions. The Minnesota standards® prescribe that the superintend- 
ent shall administer, exercise general supervision, examine certification 
of teachers, prescribe the duties of the dean, and recommend students 
for certificates or diplomas. The Kansas standards provide that “When 
the junior college is part of the public school system, the superintend- 
ent of schools shall be recognized as the chief administrative officer.”® 


Inspection and reports. All of the states having junior-college 
legislation, except Arizona and Michigan, require that the recognition 
and accrediting of the institution shall be on the basis of inspection by 
the state department or other state accrediting agency, and that the 
continuance of this recognition is subject to the continued compliance 
with the standards as revealed by regular inspection and annual reports 


= -M rs Bill, 1931, Section 9, line 22. ; 

es the office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction of North 
Dakota, dated January 28, 1932, states that as yet “No (junior college) standards have been 
formulated by the Board of Administration.’’ This statement is made by John A. Page, State 
Director of Secondary Education in North Dakota. 

6See Section 2, H. B. 263 as oe on page 140 of es School Code. 

Z dean is the ranking executive officer. 

ANION A eat seni of Education. SSVandards for Graded Elementary and Secondary 
Schools. St. Paul: Department of Education, 1929, p. 50 

*Kansas Department of Education. “Standards for A 
Department of Education, 1927. 2 p. (Mimeographed.) 


ecredited Junior Colleges.’”’ Topeka: 
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FOR JUNIOR COLLEGES IN FoURTEEN STATES 


State 


EAEIZ OM cavetevatare efeieals 


California. 


see ee eae 


LO Wid salotsvers: ager eeciotore!s 


Kansas.... 


Wowistanayeses a 
IMirehigvan: crises’ 
Minnesota........- 
Mississippi......... 


IMISSOUEM erate ahemiae’s 


Nebiraska...wecaa-s.< 


North Dakota...... 


Oklahoma... .s6 


Standardizing 
Agency 


(1927) Local 
board. (1931 
In union an 
county dis- 
tricts, the 
course of 
study must be 
approved by 
the state 
superintendent 


State Board of 
Education 


State Board of 
Education 


State Board of 
Education 


State Board of 
Education 


Local Board 


State Board of 
Education 


State Board of 
Education 


State Board of 
Education 


Chancellor of 
state univer- 
sity approves 
courses 


State Board of 
Education 


State Board of 
Education 


State Board of 
Education 


State Board of 
Education 


Standards 
Minimum Maximum 
Training for Teaching 
Teachers Load 
* * 
B.A. plus ‘s 
one year 
B.A. plus 15-18 periods 
one year 
B.A. plus 15-18 hours, 
one year 4 classes 
per day 
* * 
B.A. plus Local board 
one year decides 
Master’s de- * 
gree or its 
equivalent; 
15 hours of 
professional 
B.A. plus 18 hours 
one year 
= 18 hours 
B.A. plus oe 
one year 
B.A. plus 18 hours; 
One year 15 hours 
recommended 
* * 
B.A. plus 15-18 hours 
one year 
B.A. plus 15-18 hours; 
one year 22 hours of 


combined 
high-school 
and junior- 
college classes 


Maximum 
Student 
Load 


Sixteen _ 
fifty-minute 
hours 


15-20 hours 


16-18 hours 


16-18 hours 


16-18 hours 


* 
e 


15 hours 


*Not designated. : 
«For a statement concerning junior-college standards in Oklahoma, see page 21. 
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to the state department by the junior college. California, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Louisiana, Minnesota,’° Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, and Texas have this rule. j 


Legal and semi-legal requirements concerning the junior-college 
faculty. There is a considerable degree of uniformity in the stand- 
ards of the various states relative to the qualifications of junior-college 
teachers. With certain minor exceptions in the case of teachers of 
special subjects the junior-college standards in California, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
and Texas require one year of graduate work beyond a bachelor’s de- 
gree from a recognized college for all junior-college instructors. The 
state departments of Maryland, New Jersey, and New Hampshire 
have set up the same requirement by adopting the recommendation of 
the American Council of Education.1? The University of Kentucky has 

. adopted the same recommendation as expressed in the standards set up 
by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Sev- 
eral other states have set up a similar requirement in their adoption of 
recommendations of national or sectional accrediting bodies.1® 

As indicated above, several states make certain exceptions to the 
general requirement with respect to a year of post-graduate training. 
In addition, they make provisions regarding previous experience, 
teaching load, size of classes, and the necessity of teaching in fields of 
major or minor subjects. The administrative head of Iowa junior col- 
leges* and the teachers of English, foreign language, mathematics, 
physical and natural science, and social science must have bachelor’s 
degrees from standard institutions and should have completed, in ad- 
dition, at least one year of standard graduate work. “An instructor, 
in an academic subject, who was appointed before a master’s degree 
was required for the teaching of academic subjects and who does not 
yet have a master’s degree must spend at least six weeks of each sum- 
mer vacation at a recognized graduate school in satisfying require- 
ments for a graduate major or a graduate minor. All new ad- 

10As stated above, the Minnesota statute provides that the state department shall have the 
same powers of supervision over junior colleges as over other public schools of the state. 
The inspection in Mississippi is done by the Senior College Accrediting Commission, with 


which body the legalized Junior College Commission co-operates in the approval of junior 


colleges. 
The departments of education in Maryland, New Hampshire, and several other states 
have set up this same standard under the assumed authority which has been previously dis- 
in this bulletin. ; 
ee ike recommendation of the American Council of Education is that members of the 
teaching staff in regular charge of classes should have an A.B. degree and not less than one 
year of graduate work in a recognized graduate school. In all cases, efficiency in teaching, 
as well as the amount of graduate work, should be taken into account . ... Teaching 
schedules exceeding sixteen hours per week per instructor, or classes, exclusive of lectures, 
of more than thirty students, should be interpreted as endangering educational efficiency. 
18The North Central Association standards require that at least 40 per cent of the faculty 


h master’s degree. : ‘ oe i 
oe EW allece Cc “MI. “Development of Junior Colleges in Iowa,” Junior College Journal, 


T7 9, jantiaty. LOST. 
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ministrative heads and all new instructors in academic subjects must 
have master’s degrees from recognized graduate schools. In addition 
to a bachelor’s degree from a standard institution, an instructor in 
physical training in an Iowa junior college must meet, at least, the 
requirements fixed by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for this work in normal training high schools, and an instructor in 
mechanical drawing must have earned sufficient credit to meet the re- 
quirements in mechanical drawing for a standard degree in mechani- 
cal engineering.”!® Instructors in music or art are required to have 
had a year of specialization in the subjects that they teach. Aca- 
demic teachers must teach only in their majors or minors. The maxi- 
mum load of an instructor is fifteen to eighteen periods of teaching. 

The junior-college faculty standards adopted by the Kansas State 
Board of Education’® provide that the faculty shall include at least 
four full-time teachers. The standard preparation for instructors is 
the completion of “at least one year of advanced study following a 
bachelor’s degree based on four years’ work in a standard accredited 
college.” The State Board of Education recommends that the teachers 
have master’s degrees, but “no college teacher shall teach any subject 
who shall not have completed at least ten semester hours of graduate 
work in that subject or department.” As to the teaching load, “teach- 
ing schedules exceeding fifteen semester hours per week per instruc- 
tor, or classes, exclusive of lecture, of more than thirty students shall 
be regarded as endangering educational efficiency.” In addition to 
this, the further statement is made that ‘No instructor should teach 
more than eighteen hours per week, nor shall an instructor teach more 
than four classes per day, including both high school and college 
classes.” A further requirement is as follows: 


There shall be a distinct separation between high school and junior 
college classes. No college credit shall be given for extra work done in a 
four-year high school course but high school students having completed 
13 high school units may take work in the junior college for junior college 
credit, provided the amount of work taken in both high school and junior 
college shall not exceed in total the equivalent of 13 college credit hours. 
No j junior college student may take work in high school courses for college 
credit.” 


Minnesota requires the master’s degree, or its equivalent, and pro- 
fessional training of at least fifteen semester hours in education, and 
designates a minimum of three teachers besides the superintendent. 
There is also a provision in the Minnesota standards that the class 
period shall be fifty minutes, but no stipulation is made in these stand- 

UI bid. 
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ards concerning the maximum number of.classes or teaching hours. 
The Mississippi statute'’ provides that “the minimum scholastic re- 
quirements for all teachers and instructors in the junior college shall be 
graduation, either from the University of Mississippi §.% = « Or any 
college of equal grade, provided the teachers giving instruction in sub- 
jects for which sophomore credit is given shall have had in addition 
to said graduation, post-graduate work in a university or college of 
recognized standing amounting to at least one year.” In addition to 
this requirement, the state standards require four full-time instructors 
or five instructors devoting a major part of their time to junior-col- 
lege instruction. Also, it is urged that the instructors confine their 
teaching to their major fields of specialization. Eighteen hours is set 
as the maximum teaching load for junior-college teachers. 

The Oklahoma standards, in addition to requiring a year of gradu- 
ate work from all teachers, fixes the maximum teaching load at eight- 
een hours, with fifteen hours recommended as a norm.’® It is also re- 
quired that members of the faculty be assigned work “in keeping with 
their majors and minors in collegiate training.” Instructors in junior 
colleges offering secondary work are also required to hold Oklahoma 
high-school certificates. The South Dakota State Department of Ed- 
ucation has set a maximum of “18 hours for junior college classes and 
20 hours for teachers having part high school teaching. Two hours of 
laboratory work are considered equivalent to one hour of class or lec- | 
ture... . At least 40 per cent of the faculty must have the master’s 
degree. . . . The salary should be such that there should not be more 
than 40 per cent of teacher turn-over.””° 

The “Texas Junior College Faculty Standards” provide that the 
school shall maintain at least five departments, with a professor giving 
his full time to each. Teachers other than heads of departments may 
teach in more than one department. “As speedily as possible such 
schools should go to five or six and seven, and even more, full pro- 
fessors.” In addition to the requirement for one year of graduate 
work, there is the additional statement that “The heads of each of at 
least three departments shall hold an M.A. or M.S. degree from a 
standard college, and the heads of other departments shall have the 
work for their master’s degrees actually in progress.” Also, the 
courses taught by each teacher must be in the field of his specialization 
as represented by his graduate work, and the teaching schedule of in- 
structors shall not exceed eighteen hours a week, fifteen hours being 


Section 309 (1). e ; 
arent yawo oN of college and high-school work combined shall be the maximum. 
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recommended as.a maximum. Classes of more than thirty-five are 
interpreted as endangering educational efficiency. 


Admission requirements. In four states—California, Kansas, 
Michigan, and Mississippi—the statutes specifically designate the rules 
of eligibility of stiidents for admission to junior-college attendance. 
The California statute? of 1929 provided that in the high-school- 
department type of junior-colleges the high-school board may admit to 
such junior-college courses of study graduates of any high school and 
such other candidates for admission who are over eighteen years of 
age, who are recommended for admission by the principal of the high 
school maintaining the junior-college courses. 

Pursuant to these statutory provisions, the rules of junior-college 
admission are further explained in a bulletin of the California State 
Board of Education.?? Provision is made for the admission of four 
groups of students. Group I includes, primarily, students who have 
graduated from accredited high schools with recommendations suffi- 
cient to admit them to the University of California and who wish to 
qualify for the upper division of that or an equivalent institution. 
Group II consists of students who have graduated from non-accredited 
high schools or who are graduates of accredited high schools without 
sufficient recommendations to admit them to the University but who 
wish to graduate from the junior college. Groups III and IV include 
unrecommended high-school graduates or persons over eighteen years 
of age, regardless of school training who wish to become, respec- 
tively, special liberal-arts students or special vocational students. 
Students in Group II are allowed to remove deficiencies by part-time 
high-school enrollments, provided the principal considers them capable 
of doing college work. Groups III and IV may be transferred to 
Group II, if the principal is convinced of their ability to do the work 
of such classes or if they pass examinations for admittance to such 
classes. 

The Kansas junior college law of 1917 provides for the extension 
of the high-school course of study by establishing “for high school 
graduates a two-year course in advance of the course prescribed for 
accredited high schools by the State Board of Education.” The Michi- 
gan law of 1927 also states that the junior college is to consist of an 
advanced course of study for high-school graduates. The Mississippi 

*1Senate Bill No. 483, Chapter 171, Section 3351. 
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school code** states that students registering in junior colleges shall 
have successfully completed at least fifteen units of high-school work 
as defined by the State Accrediting Commission. 

In addition to these statutory prescriptions as to entrance require- 
ments, several state boards of education have made certain semi-legal 
provisions. The Iowa standards provide admission requirements as 
follows: 


Not less than fifteen units of standard secondary credit shall be required 
for unconditional admission to a junior college. The minimum number of 
units for conditional admission shall be fourteen. Entrance conditions 
should be removed during the first year and an entering student should be 
required to register at once for work necessary to satisfy entrance require- 
ments. The student’s registration, including work necessary to meet en- 
trance requirements, shall not be in excess of what is permitted by the 
regulations pertaining to the student load.” 


The Kansas State Board of Education “Standards of Accredited 
Junior College” states, concerning admission of students, that “The 
college shall require graduation from an accredited four-year high 
school, in conformity with the Kansas law, or fifteen acceptable and 
properly distributed units from an accredited four-year school, or their 
equivalent, or twelve acceptable units earned in an accredited senior 
high school.’’® In his reply to the letter of inquiry, College Examiner 
W. E. Sattis of the Kansas State Board of Examiners states that, 
besides high-school graduation with fifteen high-school units, individual 
approval and examinations may be used as methods of admission to 
junior colleges. 

In the Minnesota junior-college standards the statement is made 
that “Students shall be limited to the two following classes: (a) Regu- 
lar students who have completed, in a satisfactory manner, a full high 
school course or its equivalent; (b) Special students who wish to 
pursue special courses of college rank and who are deemed by the local 
authority fully qualified to do so.”** 

The standards set up by the Nebraska State Department of Educa- 
tion provide for admission without examination of graduates having 
fifteen units of secondary work, of graduates of other schools upon 
examination, and for conditional admission of students having four- 
teen units of accredited high-school work. 

Oklahoma, in addition to requiring at least fifteen units of sec- 
ondary work for admission, specifies that “the major portion of the 


%Paragraph 2 of section 309, Chapter 40, as found on page 132, School Code, 1928. 
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units accepted for admission must be definitely correlated with the 
curriculum to which the student is admitted.22 The South Dakota 
standards,2® like those of Iowa and Mississippi, make fifteen units 
of high-school work a minimum requirement but permit freshmen 
under twenty-one years of age to be registered conditionally with four- 
teen units, provided that the total of conditioned freshmen and special 
students is less than 15 per cent of the total enrollment. 

Perhaps the most detailed list of junior-college admission standards 
is that of the Texas State Department of Education.*® These stand- 
ards provide for the regular admission of graduates from recognized 
four-year high schools, for admission of graduates of non-recognized 
high schools by examination, for admission of special students who are 
over twenty-one years of age, and for transfer or advanced-standing 
students. General rules are given which provide for the admission of 
each of these types of students. Students who are graduates of non- 
accredited schools are admitted only by examinations. For attaining 
regular college standing special students must meet all regular require- 
ments, and conditioned students must meet all conditions. It is recom- 
mended that the major portion of the units accepted be definitely 
correlated with the curriculum to which the student is admitted. De- 
tailed rules are given for acceptance of secondary credit for admission 
and of college credit for advanced standing. Students claiming more 
credit than is recommended by the state superintendent’s rating shall 
be given this credit by examination only, and for not more than four 
units for each year spent in the secondary school. Five term hours 
of college credit, or its equivalent, may be accepted as one secondary 
unit in making up secondary deficiency. The method and time of giving 
examinations for admission or for advanced standing are definitely 
prescribed. 


Graduation requirements. The student load is so closely con- 
nected with total graduation requirements that some indication has 
already been given of the general nature of the time and unit require- 
ments for graduation in most of the states. The standard of sixty 
semester hours to be completed in two years is so common a require- 
ment that it may be considered universal. However, there are some 
differences in such matters as definitions of a semester hour, organi- 
zation of courses, transfer of credits, degrees, diplomas or certificates 
granted, and privileges attached to such certification. 

Oldahonms City, State Bord of Educstion, 1928. 2 p.. (Mamedstaaicd®) james ileal 
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In addition to the sixty-hour and two-year requirements mentioned 
above, examples of special ruling in the standards of the different 
states may be given. The standards of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education* provide that students who have successfully com- 
pleted any special course of study shall be entitled to receive a certifi- 
cate of completion which shall state the nature of the special course 
completed and the degree of proficiency attained therein. These stand- 
ards also provide that in junior-college classes the minimum length 
of class period upon which attendance may be counted shall be fhity 
minutes, exclusive of time allotted for passing from one class to 
another, and that attendance upon three such class periods shall con- 
stitute one day of attendance. No more than sixteen periods of at- 
tendance of the same student may be counted in any week for appor- 
tionment purposes.*? 

The published standards of the Iowa State Board of Education?* 
specify that junior-college credit earned in night-school classes or by 
correspondence or by other forms of extension work may not be used 
in meeting the requirements for a degree from a state institution of 
higher learning. The Iowa standards further provide that not more 
than one-half of the collegiate requirements for a degree from a state 
institution of higher learning may be satisfied by credit earned in a 
junior college. When the combined credit earned in a junior college 
and in any other institution of collegiate rank is sufficient to satisfy 
one-half of the collegiate requirements for a degree from a state in- 
stitution of higher learning, further credit toward a degree may not 
be earned in a junior college. 

The Kansas standards** define a semester hour of credit as that 
earned by one fifty-minute recitation per week for one semester of at 
least eighteen weeks.*® The Minnesota standards*® prescribe that no 
school board shall, under any conditions, issue to any person a certifi- 
cate or diploma, showing the completion of a junior-college course, ex- 
cept upon recommendation of the superintendent ; and a two-year cer- 
tificate or diploma shall be recommended on the completion in a credit- 
able manner of at least sixty semester hours, or its equivalent, in a 
course approved by the State Department of Education. The minimum 
length of the junior-college recitation period in Minnesota must be 


31California State Department of Education, op. cit., p. 17. 
2Ibid., p. 6. 
%3Wallace, op. cit. 
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fifty minutes. Mississippi®’ provides for the granting of diplomas 
bearing the title of “An Associate of Arts,” or “An Associate of Ag- 
riculture.” The legal accrediting agencies of Mississippi require sixty 
semester hours for junior-college graduation and may recognize not 
exceeding sixty-five semester hours. In stating the sixty-credit-hour 
requirement for graduation, the recent Nebraska law defines a credit 
hour as “approximately three hours of recitation, study, and laboratory 
work per week carried through one semester.’** 


Maximum student load and standards for work done in junior 
college. An attempt is made in the junior colleges of several states 
to control the student load and other factors contributing to the quality 
of work accomplished by the students. The standards of lowa pro- 
vide as follows: 


The regular credit work of a student shall be fifteen hours per week, 
one additional hour being allowed if desired. Except in the last semester 
before graduation, extra work should be permitted only in case of superior 
scholarship and in no case should a student be permitted to register for 
more than twenty hours of credit work per week.” 


The Kansas Department of Education standards prescribe fifteen 
semester hours as the normal program for a junior-college student. 
This, however, is further qualified by the following statement: 


No student in the freshman year shall be allowed more than sixteen 
semester hours credit, not including hygiene lectures and gymnasium, in 
one semester of 18 weeks, nor shall any student in the sophomore year be 
allowed more than 18 semester hours credit, not including hygiene lectures 
and gymnasium, in one semester of 18 weeks.” 


In Mississippi*! and Nebraska+!# junior colleges sixteen hours per 
week is regarded as the standard load for students, more than eighteen 
hours not being recognized. The Texas standards*? require that no 
student be allowed to do more than fifteen hours of classroom work 
per week, on a basis of sixty semester hours for graduation. That is, 
“as a rule the student should be allowed only one-fourth of his degree 
work per year, unless that student is a conditioned freshman.” A stu- 
dent may, however, in addition to fifteen hours, take “a given amount 
of music or other fine arts.” The South Dakota standards, formulated 
by the University of South Dakota, provide that a student may trans- 
fer credits from an unaccredited institution and meet all standards 
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except having graduated in “an acceptable class,” which is one of the 
South Dakota requirements of a junior college seeking accreditment. 


Junior colleges required to be organized on the college level. 
The requirement that the work of the junior college be maintained 
at the college level is common to all standards set up in the different 
states. Such expression as “for high school graduates,” “beyond the 
high school level,” and “superior to the high school” are found in both 
the statutes and the additional lists of regulation. The junior college 
is usually defined as an institution offering two years of college work 
beyond the high-school level. The Iowa standards state that “the work 
of any course in the junior college should be equivalent in quantity 
and quality to the work of a similar freshman or sophomore in a stand- 
ard college. . . . The length of the recitation period and the number 
of laboratory hours counted as one class hour should be in harmony 
with the practice of standard colleges.’’*? The Kansas ‘Standards of 
Accredited Junior Colleges’’** defines the junior college as “an in- 
stitution of higher education with a curriculum covering two years 
of work equivalent in prerequisites, methods, aims, and thoroughness 
to that done in the first two years of an accredited four year college.” 
But this is followed by the statement that “Subject to this requirement, 
the junior college may offer completion courses in such vocations as 
will meet the needs of the local community.” The Louisiana law pro- 
vides that “Any junior college . . . . must offer 2 years of standard 
college work, in keeping with accredited colleges, in advance of the 
course of study prescribed for state high schools.”** In Mississippi, the 
requirements for the junior colleges are the same as for the first two 
years of a standard college. The school code*® provides that the work 
of the junior college must be organized on a collegiate and not on a 
high-school basis. The new junior-college standards in Nebraska pro- 
vide that the work of the junior college “shall be organized on a college 
basis distinguished from a high-school basis, so as to secure equiv- 
alency ... of the work done in the first two years of a standard four- 
veat college,” 4 

The South Dakota standards*’ provide that high-school and college 
students shall not be combined into the same class for instruction, ex- 
cept in foreign languages. In case of such combination, college stu- 
dents may claim credit at the rate of six semester hours for a course 
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meeting five times, per week throughout the year. Even the adminis- 
tration must be on a different basis from that of the high school. This 
is evidenced by the rule that “The grading system and its adminis- 
tration .... shall be such as to conform to the better practices of 
higher institutions.’’** 

As in the matter of admission requirements, the Texas State De- 
partment of Education junior-college standards pertaining to definition 
and organization of junior colleges are so detailed as to deserve par- 
ticular mention here. The standard junior college is defined in these 
standards as: 

. an institution of higher education which offers and maintains at 
least sixty semester hours of work acceptable for advanced standing in the 
college of arts and sciences of standard senior colleges, including the equiv- 
alent of the required work of the first two years of said colleges of arts 
and sciences. A semester hour is defined as one period of class-room work 
in lecture or recitation extending through not less than fifty-five minutes 
net, or its equivalent, per week for a period of eighteen weeks at least, two 
periods of laboratory work being required as the equivalent of one hour 
of lecture or recitation. The junior college work is based upon and con- 
tinues or supplements the work of secondary instruction as given in any 
accredited four-year high school. Its classes are composed of only those 
students who have complied with the minimum requirements for admission. 
No junior college student shall receive credit for more than sixteen hours 
in one semester exclusive of the required practical work in physical educa- 
tion. The maximum credit a student can earn in a junior college is sixty 
semester hours.” 

Under the topic, “Organization,” the statement is made that “the 
work of the junior college shall be organized on a college basis, as 
distinguished from a high school basis, so as to secure equivalency in 
prerequisites, scope, and thoroughness to the work done in. the first 
two years in the standard college.” 


Certain features of legislation pertaining to junior-college cur- 
ricula.°° A considerable degree of uniformity of requirements in 
regard to the work offered in the public junior colleges of the various 
states appears to exist, though it will be noted there is some variation. 
As indicated in several of the references from which quotations have 
already been selected, there are usually provisions for five or more 
major departments, to each of which, or at least to three of which, no 
less than one instructor must devote his full time. In several cases, 
the actual subjects or subject groups in which departments are re- 

open oor cy meppemerned oes Tie ik “Standards for Accrediting Junior Colle He 
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quired have been mentioned. There are certain particular requirements 
that remain to be discussed. 

The questionnaire reply from California indicates that the course of 
study, as approved by the State Board of Education, falls into three 
sets of curricular offerings—courses preparatory to higher institutions, 
vocational courses, and civic and liberal education courses. 

A more complete statement of the California State Department of 
Education requirements concerning junior-college courses is found 
in the published rulings of that body.®! All candidates for graduation 
from any public junior college in California must take regularly pre- 
scribed courses in physical education and health, as well as such 
courses in American citizenship and ideals as are provided to meet the 
requirements of law. Students desiring to qualify for admission to the 
upper classes in the University of California must take a prescribed 
course in English composition in addition to the lower division require- 
ments of degree-granting colleges. Students in any other groups may 
receive a diploma of graduation after all deficiencies have been re- 
moved, upon completion of sixty-four semester hours of work made up 
of such courses as those taken by the regular university-preparatory 
group, or made up of the following: 

a. English—not less than 6 semester hours. 

b. Social Science (which may include any prescribed course in Citizen- 

ship)—not less than 6 semester hours. 

c. Mathematics or Natural Sciences—not less than 6 semester hours. 

d. A major of not less than 20 semester hours in a selected field, such 

major to include, if desired, any one of the above subject require- 


ments. 
e. Physical Education and Health—4 semester hours.” 


Provision is also made for vocational courses designed specifically 
to meet occupational needs. Such courses may be developed in con- 
ference with the Division of City Secondary Schools and approved 
by the State Department of Education. Such other courses as may 
be “necessary to provide for the civic and liberal education of the 
citizens of the community,’ may also be given with the approval of 
the State Department of Education. 

The published Iowa standards state that “a junior college should 
provide college courses in at least the following fields: English, foreign 
language, mathematics, physical or natural science, and the social sci- 
ences. The number and character of these courses should be such as 
to provide proper preparation for college work.”°* Kansas lists the 
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same subjects with the number of semester hours to be allotted to each 


as follows: 
Departments of Instruction. For a two-year curriculum instruction 
shall be provided to include the following: 


(a) English. At least 5 semester hours in rhetoric and composition, 
and 5 semester hours in English literature. 

(b) Mathematics. At least 10 semester hours selected from the follow- 
ing: Algebra, solid geometry, trigonometry, and analytical 
geometry, based upon a two-year course in high school mathe- 
matics. 

(c) Social Sciences. At least 15 semester hours selected from the fol- 
lowing: Modern European History, English History, American 
History, Economics, American government and sociology. 

(d) Natural Sciences. At least 10 semester hours in science selected 
from the following: Agriculture, botany, zoology, chemistry, 
and physics. Courses should be offered in at least two sciences, 
preferably so as to include both biological and physical science. 

(e) Foreign Languages. At least 10 semester hours in each of the two 
languages selected from the following: Greek, Latin, French, 
German, and Spanish.” 

The Mississippi school code®® requires that the junior-college cur- 
riculum include agriculture, home economics, commerce, and mechani- 
cal arts, and recommends, where possible, teacher training, music, and 
public speaking. In addition, the law provides that, in so far as pos- 
sible, the junior college shall offer a complete course of instruction 
so that their graduates may immediately thereafter enter professional 
schools if they so elect. Academic subjects are prescribed for the 
first year. The “Legalized Junior College Commission” has also ap- 
proved of developing courses suited to the general needs of the com- 
munity, “if such courses are on an appropriate level for high-school 
graduates.”°® Two courses, college-entrance and vocational, are recom- 
mended, Extra-curricular activities are under the supervision of the 
Junior College Library and Athletic Commission. 

The Nebraska law states that “junior colleges may provide courses 
of instruction designed to prepare for higher institutions of learning; 
courses of instruction designed to prepare for agricultural and in- 
dustrial, commercial, homemaking, and other vocations; and such 
courses of instruction as may be deemed necessary to provide for 
the civic and liberal education of the citizens of the country.’’>? The 
junior-college boards are empowered to adopt regulations governing 
the organization of such courses and to prescribe requirements for 
graduation from such courses. 
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The quasi-legal standards set up by the accrediting agencies of 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, New Hampshite, New Jersey, 
and South Dakota are of interest in reflecting the curricular require- 
ments of the different regional accrediting agencies. Arkansas and 
South Dakota accept the graduation standards set by the North Central 
Association. South Dakota specifies that the sixty semester hours 
required for graduation “shall include six hours each in English, a 
foreign language, a social science, and either mathematics or a natural 
science. A diploma may be issued to graduates but no baccalaureate 
degree shall be conferred. . . . Instruction shall be departmentalized 
as far as possible, and not less than four teachers shall be doing col- 
lege work. .. . The departments of instruction shall not be less than 
five in number. . . .”°* Maine, a member of the New England As- 
sociation, requires sixty-four units for a diploma, twelve of which 
shall be in English, twelve in continued language, twelve in social 
science, twelve in science, and sixteen in electives. 

Maryland, which accepts the principles and rules of the American 
Council of Education, issues the statement that “The curriculum should 
provide both for breadth of study and for concentration and should 
have justifiable relations to the resources of the institution. The num- 
ber of departments and the size of the faculty should be increased with 
the development of varied curricula and the growth of the student 
body.”’®® The University of Kentucky accredits on the basis of “sixty 
semester hours, exclusive of physical education and military science, 
of corresponding grade to that given in the freshmen and sophomore 
years of standard colleges and universities.”°° 


58This statement is based on information in a letter and circular received April 18, 1931, 
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here made to this set of standards as indicating official procedure in accrediting junior colleges 


in Kentucky and other southern states. 


CHAPTER V. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Types of junior colleges. In Chapter I it was stated that the 
purpose of this study was to summarize legal and semi-legal provisions 
for the publicly controlled junior colleges in the United States. There 
are 212 such institutions found in thirty-five states. In twenty of the 
thirty-five states there is some kind of junior-college legislation. How- 
ever, the legislation in seven of these states is special in its nature. 
The legislation in the remaining thirteen states is general in nature and 
provides for the locally controlled type of junior college. Junior col- 
leges of this type are most frequently found in districts coextensive 
with single high-school districts, either as an added department of the 
high school or independent of it. However, in a few states the laws 
provide for union or county junior-college districts made up of various 
combinations of the single high-school district. 

Besides the locally controlled types of junior colleges there are 
also two state controlled types. State normal or agricultural schools 
illustrate one of the state controlled types, and branches of state uni- 
versities, the other. 


Recent tendencies in junior-college legislation. During the past 
four years, public junior-college legislation has been enacted initially 
or by revision of existing laws in every state, except one, where such 
legislation is now in effect. During 1930 there was a lull in legislative 
activity, but during 1931 there was a resumption of interest, in that 
new laws were enacted in four states and revisions or additions made 
in four other states. It is true that the new laws passed in two states, 
Utah and Illinois, were special in their nature and that the apparently 
general law of North Dakota really can apply only to Bismarck. But 
the interest displayed and the improvements effected by the revisions in 
the Arizona, California, and Michigan laws indicate a steady prog- 
ress in the field of junior-college legislation. 

The tendency in recent legislation concerning junior colleges has 
been in the direction of more specific and restrictive provisions. It 
appears that the purpose of such legislation is to standardize the junior 
college rather than to encourage it. The lack of permissive legislation 
in fifteen states having public junior colleges appears to be due, in part, 
to the feeling that permissive legislation is not needed, since the general 
school law makes sufficient provision for the upward extension of high- 
school instruction. 

Organization and control. The standards required in order to 
establish a junior college are usually set up in the law or by the state 
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department of education to whom the law delegates this authority. 
Requirements as to the size, wealth, population, and school enrollments 
of the proposed districts vary from no standards in some states to high 
standards in others. There is little uniformity in these provisions. 


Financial support of junior colleges. It is unusual for state aid 
to be granted to locally controlled junior colleges, other than that which 
is regularly provided for the high schools from state distributive funds. 
In several states the statutes provide for the charging of tuition, 
although no state law definitely fixes the required rate. The method 
of financing the newly organized junior college is a matter usually not 
included in the statutes, although some of the more recent laws give 
this matter considerable attention. The rate of taxation for support 
of the junior college is ordinarily fixed by law at two mills, but there 
are several exceptions to this requirement. 

Academic standards. The legal, administrative, and academic 
standards for junior colleges are similar in nature for most of those 
states in which standards have been set up. In general, teachers are 
required to have one year beyond graduation from a recognized four- 
year college. It is commonly required that the student must earn sixty 
semester hours of credit to graduate. The curriculum usually includes 
the five major subjects, English, mathematics, social studies, science, 
and language. 

The laws and state-department standards of the various states 
clearly recognize the junior college as an institution on the secondary 
level but insist that it do work of college grade. The rules for admis- 
sion frequently take into account the admission requirements of the 
higher institutions of the state. Several states grant a degree of “as- 
sociate” in arts or science. The effect of this situation seems to be 
the holding of the junior-college curriculum in the form of the tra- 
ditional-college curriculum, especially for those who wish to continue 
in the upper classes of the senior college or university. 
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